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GORGIAS, AESCHYLUS, AND APATE. 


“But what Gorgias said on a swallow, when in its flight it 
had muted on him, was in the best style of tragedy; for he 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, fie Philomela’; for to a bird, indeed, the act 
was not unbecoming, to a young lady, however, it would have 
been. So... he reproached her neatly enough, speaking of 
her as what she had been, not as what she then was.” + 
0 GAN’ ovy 6 This little tale is somewhat 
of a mystery; it seems to be taken from a comedy in which 
Gorgias is shown joking about a tragedy. Or again perhaps it 
really does represent a famous apergu of Gorgias concerning the 
aischron, the horrible coarseness of some tragic Philomela. In 
either case, the anecdote confirms what we know on other evi- 
dence, namely that Gorgias was known to be interested in 
tragedy, particularly in Aeschylus. The evidence is unmistaka- 
ble, and has never been disputed.” 


ev ovv 


1 Aristotle, Rhet., III, 3, 1406 b 14 ff., in the translation of Theodore 
Buckley (London, 1872). Plutarch, Quaest. Conv., VIII, 727 e tells the 
same story, without commentary.—A portion of this paper was read at 
the Eighty-Fifth Meeting of the American Philological Association in 
New York City, Dec. 28, 1953. 

2 Cf. above all the remark of Gorgias that Aeschylus’ Seven is a play 
“full of Ares”: B24 Diels.¢ All references to pre-Socratie writings in 
this paper are to the sixth edition of Diels (Berlin, 1952). For the 
tragic fragments, the references are to Nauck? (Leipzig, 1889). The 
edition of Aeschylus used is that of G. Murray (Oxford, 1937). 
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In his commentary on the story, Aristotle makes a delicate 
distinction between the etiquette of the bird and the manners 
of the lady. But the mythical past—o 7v—with its overtones of 
timelessness reminds us that metamorphosis makes sense only if 
somehow the girl and the bird are one. Gorgias, or the comedian, 
was fully aware of that identity; without it the story loses its 
point. In myth, and in tragedy, the material is ambiguous. We 
move on more than one level simultaneously; one is the level 
of our daily experience: the bird which misbehaves. Another is 
thai of the monstrous Philomela, less amenable to our senses, 
but perhaps the more valuable for it. All myth, therefore, pre- 
sents itself as a complex pattern, as a two-faced proposition. 
It is likely to say one thing, and to mean another, and to give 
perfect expression to neither. Hence the notion, found early in 
Greek thought, that the poets are liars. In Plato’s words (Rep., 
382 D): the myth-makers proceed by approximating fiction to 
truth. Only Plato thinks that this lying is a matter of ignorance 
or incapacity. Aristotle’s attitude is more charitable; following 
up where Hesiod had started, he singles out Homer for praise, 
for teaching the other poets how the lying must be done.* Im- 
probabilities, he suggests, are the poetic norm, and the good 
poet endeavours to “conceal the improbabilities (Odysseus’ set- 
ting ashore), his other excellences veiling their absurdity” 
(Poetics, 1460 a 35 ff.). All this is of course well known. 

Aristotle remarks that Gorgias’ statement was in the best 
tragic style. It might not be amiss to remember that tragikos 
originally refers to goats. Some kind of tension between beast 
and man was undoubtedly involved in its earlier use, and this 
connotation of double entendre seems to have remained with it.* 
It is difficult to pin down its precise meaning in some of the 
more important passages in which it oceurs—excepting of course 
those passages which refer to tragedy specifically. In Plato’s 
Meno (%6E), for instance, where Socrates is called upon to 


’ Poetics, 1460 a 18. For the view, comparable to Plato’s, that Homer 
himself was deceived, cf. Heraclitus, B 56. 

‘Cf. the subtle and untranslatable use of the word in Plato’s 
Cratylus, 408 C. Socrates is discussing 7d Td adbrov 
Aetov Kal Oeiov kai dvw olxovy év Trois Oeois, Td 5é Wevdos Tois Tod- 
trav avOpwrwy, kai rpaxd Kal évTavda yap mreiorot of Te 


kai ra Wevdn éori, mepi rov Biov. 
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give his definition of colour, he promises to give an answer a 
la Gorgias. And when he has duly delivered himself of the 
chore, he adds: rpayicy yap éoriv, Mévwv, ; his answer, 
far from being a definition at all, was “tragic.” Wilamowitz 
compares the passage with two others in the Republic (413 A, B 
and 545 EH) and arrives at a meaning tantamount to ainig- 
matodes, “ambiguous,” which is not too far removed from our 
“double entendre.”*° When Socrates’ interlocutor confesses that 
he cannot follow the argument, Socrates is prepared to admit 
that he has expressed himself tragikds, obscurely (Rep., 413 
A, B). Mental befuddlement seems to be the principal notion 
associated with this use of the word “tragic”; cf. similar in- 
stances in comedy. And always, there lurks behind it the 
suspicion of downright deceit. 

Toward the end of his life, Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to 
Mr. Sidney Colvin: “No, I will not write a play for Irving 
nor for the devil. Can you not see that the work of falsification, 
which a play demands, is, of all tasks, the most ungrateful?” ® 
It so happens there is an ancient critical term which corresponds 
to Stevenson’s falsification ; it is apate, the fruitful trickery of 
Gorgias. Plutarch records the orator’s view that the one who 
uses apate is dikatoteros,’ i.e. he plays the literary game more 
correctly than the one who does not.® 

It would be interesting to track down the subtle differences 


5°U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon (Berlin, 1930), II, p. 146. 
For the implication of ambiguity, cf. also Philebus, 48 A: kai unv Kai rds 
ye Tpayikas Oewpyjoes, bray dua yalpovres KAdwo., péuynoa; Cf. also 
Cratylus, 414 C, 418 D, et al. 

® Quoted by G. P. Baker, Dramatic Technique (Boston, 1919), pp. 
14-15. 

7Plutarch, De Glor. Ath., 5, 348 C = Gorgias, B23; cf. M. Unter- 
steiner (ed.), Sofisti, Testimonianze e Frammenti, II (Florence, 1949), 
pp. 142-3. Plutarch’s understanding of the passage, as the context 
shows, is in line with his Platonizing outlook on literature. For a 
modern echo of the Gorgias statement, cf. Richard Hurd, Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance, ed. Edith J. Morley (London, 1911), p. 143: 
“They, who deceive, are honester than they who do not deceive.” The 
letters were published in 1762, to defend the romantic marvellous of 
poets like Tasso against the attacks of Hobbes and others. 

° For d(xn meaning “ appropriateness,” cf. H. Fraenkel in Gétt. Nachr., 
1930, p. 168. Cf. below, note 92. 


a 
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between apate and pseudos in early Greek thought.® For the 
present, however, I should simply like to stress that the concept 
of apate, as it interests us here, is not concerned with the Pla- 
tonic question of noesis versus aisthesis, or of the subjective 
versus the objective. Rather, apate has to do with the ancient 
question, precipitated as soon as the magic identity of names 
and things was given up: What is the relationship between 
things and names? Or, to put the same in abstract terms: is 
reality properly communicable? 

It is indeed an ancient problem. Homer himself was dimly 
aware of it.1° Men, he tells us, speak one language, the gods 
another. Which is the right one? Perhaps neither? For, to 
make a really valid assertion, one that is irrevocable, undeceiving, 
complete (od wadwdyperov ovd’ Zeus 
just nods his head (Jliad, I, 526). There is something about 
speech, apparently, which invites suspicion. Ordinarily, in the 
Iliad, apate is deceit, the deceit which is widely practiced by the 
gods, particularly the goddesses, but among men only by scoun- 
drels.1 However, there are occasions when the usage of Gorgias 
is hinted at. In the final fight between Hector and Achilles, 
Athena disguises herself as Deiphobus; and when the spectre 
of Deiphobus vanishes, Hector exclaims: “ Athena has deceived 
me” (Iliad, XXII, 299). Here is an instance where the notion 
“deceit” is tied up with the notion “disguise” or “misrepre- 


®In Pindar the two are closely associated; cf. Ol., 1, 28-9, and 
especially Nem., 7, 20-4 where the notion of apate is, however, conveyed 
by various other terms: émel Yevdeoi of roravg <re> waxarG / ceuvov 
copia 5é mapdyoua exer / Suchos avipwr 
6 mdeioros. Roughly, the following distinction might be hazarded: apate 
involves active distortion, it designates the artist’s, or criminal’s opera- 
tion; whereas pseudos designates objective falseness, regardless whether 
it is due to error or lying. For the latter, cf. the full data in W. Luther, 
Wahrheit und Luege im aeltesten Griechentum (Borna-Leipzig, 1935), 
pp. 80 ff. 

10 Cf. F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945), p. 46, in an 
excellent subchapter entitled: Benennung und Wirklichkeit. Luther 
(above, note 9), p. 14 does not agree that the early Greeks were able 
to distinguish between Aussage and Sache, but his interpretations of the 
Homeric adjectives ynueprys and duaproerns are not convincing. 

11In the Odyssey, heroes and scoundrels alike practice apate. Odys- 
seus is its greatest practitioner, and Athene rejoices in his skill: XIII, 
294. 
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sentation.” The goddess has given herself as Deiphobus; she 
has used his shape to communicate falsely.'? 

All this is of course only incipient and present by implication. 
Later, in the pre-Socratic philosophers, the issue becomes ex- 
plicit. In Parmenides, onoma is sometimes contrasted with the 
on.‘ And in a notorious passage he contrasts the “ dependable 
speech about truth ” with the “ deceiving finery of words,” the 
Kogpos amatyndds éréewv.'* Or again, kalein has the meaning: to 
give a false name on the basis of a false belief; this we find in 
Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, Empedocles.** It is Heraclitus, how- 
ever, who occupies himself most profoundly with the duplicity 
of language. He distinguishes Jogos from epea and onomata; 
logos stands both for the reality of the world and for the expres- 
sion it finds in speech. It is the zynon (B 2), the common bond, 
without which the various words and names are only quasi- 
approximations, unreliable, fragmentary.*® 

Thus, if I may generalize, in archaic thought this is the 
situation: many names and words, it is thought, do not repro- 
duce the nature of things. But under optimum conditions, i. e. 
in the mouth of the master poet or philosopher, reality does find 
its appropriate formulation in speech, and such speech is then 
called tetelesmenos: complete. Later, such terms as orthoepeva 
and orthotes, particularly in Prodicus and Hippias, continue to 


12Tn many instances, the roots *arar- and *x\err- seem almost inter- 
changeable. In all probability, however, there is a difference of perspec- 
tive; the latter intimates a deliberate concealing of the thing behind the 
word, the former a deliberate shifting of the word away from the thing. 

8, 38f., B19, et al. 

1*B8, 50-2. In this passage we find the distinction between logos, 
which is true, and epea, which are deceiving in as much as men have 
affixed them like stamps: B19, 3. Cf. Heraclitus, B 93. 

1° See Heinimann (above, note 10), pp. 48 ff. 

16 For a brilliant discussion of this subject, cf. B. Snell, “ Die Sprache 
Heraklits,” Hermes, LXI (1926), pp. 368f. Cf. also E. Hoffmann, Die 
Sprache und die archaische Logik (Tuebingen, 1925), passim. Hoffmann 
characterizes the views of Heraclitus and Parmenides as follows: for 
Heraclitus, the logos properly images the becoming, the tension, owing 
to the synthetic and tensional nature of the sentence; the sentence, 
rather than the single word, reproduces the maXivrporos dpyovia of 
reality. For Parmenides, on the other hand, the logos must image the 
thought, and the thought, expressing perfect identity, may grasp the 
being. Thus the logos exhausts itself in the formula éo7uy. 
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testify to the same concept of the ideal commensurability of 
thing and speech. And Hermogenes’ exposition of the stand of 
Cratylus in the opening paragraph of the Cratylus seems, in its 
confused way, a restatement of the same view. 


But back to Heraclitus: “ The Lord of Delphi neither speaks 
out nor conceals but gives a sign (semainei).”** Oracles and 
riddles, with their ambiguities and their comprehensiveness, are 
a potent form of the logos. We may compare what the author 
of the Hymn to Hermes says about the Thriai (the passage is 
corrupt, but this much is clear): they speak the truth in a 
state of intoxication induced by the eating of honey; whereas 
when they are sober they lie.*® Certain important realities, it 
seems, are not easily communicated ; only riddles and paradoxes, 
the ambivalences of oracular utterance, will do justice to the 
logos. Ordinary speech is not equally tetelesmenos; it will never 
travel the whole depth of the logos. Heraclitus’ own literary 
practice is of course the best witness to all this; the ancients 
said that, to read him without choking, one had to be a Delian 
diver (A 1, 12). 

This is the intellectual situation against which we must picture 
the radical departure of Gorgias. In his early work On Not- 
Being, Gorgias advances his discovery that nothing can be de- 
scribed: even if anything is apprehensible, it is inexpressible and 
incommunicable to one’s neighbour.’® Heraclitically speaking: 
to translate the cosmic logos, or any part of it, into a human 


17 B 93, discussed by Snell (above, note 16), pp. 371 f. According to 
Snell, Heraclitus tries to get beyond speech qua giver of names. To put 
this differently: he tries to approach reality by using speech along lines 
hostile to its ostensible aims. Xenophanes, a more thorough-going 
sceptic, rejected the language of oracles (A 52), and ended up support- 
ing opsis and historie, over against purely intellectual approaches; cf. 
H. Fraenkel, “ Xenophanesstudien,” Hermes, LX (1925), pp. 174 ff., an 
analysis of B 34. 

18 Homeric Hymn, 4, 560-3. Somewhat earlier (lines 541 ff.) Apollo 
had stated that the validity and profitableness of his oracles to men 
depend on the character of the original omens: once more the same 
emphasis on the irrationality of oracular truth. 

19 B 3 = Sextus Emp., Adv. Math., VII, 65; 83-6; cf. also (Aristotle), 
De Meliss. Xenoph. Gorg., 5, 1; 6, 21-6, cited by Untersteiner (above, 
note 7), pp. 56ff. The same sentiment is hinted at in B lla ‘Pala- 
medes), 35. 
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logos is not only difficult, it is impossible; human logos is as 
distant from cosmic logos as are human epea or onomata.”° 

Generally, Gorgias’ pamphlet, i.e. the original of the two 
versions which we now possess, is seen as an epicheirema in the 
Eleatic tradition. His technique of argumentation places him in 
the company of Zeno and Melissus, and I would follow those 
scholars (e. g. Nestle) who date the treatise of Gorgias slightly 
earlier than those of the other two.*? Still, Norden showed up 
the stylistic kinship between Gorgias and Heraclitus, and ac- 
tually there is more than mere style to connect the thought of 
the two. In a sense, Gorgias completes Heraclitus. Let us 
assume that Heraclitus says: all is apate or pseudos, except the 
logos; and even when this is revealed to men, they usually think 
they are being deceived (cf. B 56: the riddle of the lice). 
Gorgias rejoins: this logos of yours, especially when it is couched 
in oracular darkness, is the greatest apate of them all. Speech is 
at best a pseudo-statement, to use the positivist jargon. Epos 
does not distort reality, for it has no measurable relationship 
to it. 

In On Not-Being, we are given to understand that by reality 
Gorgias means largely sensible reality.2? Speech cannot repro- 
duce this reality, or communicate it to others. What it can do 
is to achieve certain effects in the souls of the listeners. Through 
speech we are enabled to experience emotion at the sufferings or 
joys of somebody else, as if we recognized that suffering by being 
told about it. 

This thesis, that speech is altogether unrelated to reality, 
constitutes the final resolution of a difficulty already felt by 
Homer. Its implications are immeasurable. For now for the 
first time it is clearly recognized that speech is not a reflection 
of things, not a mere tool or slave of description, but that it is 
its own master. Logos is a great dynastes, as Gorgias has it 
in his later Helen.** Logos, whether prose or poetry—the two 


20 See Hoffmann (above, note 16), pp. 17-22. 

21'W. Nestle, “ Die Schrift des Gorgias ‘Ueber die Natur oder ueber 
das Nichtseiende’,” Hermes, LVII (1922), pp. 551 ff.: the treatise was 
written between 480 and 470. I hope to publish, in the not too-distant 
future, a study of Gorgias’ dates. 

* Cf. B3, 79; 82; et el. 

2 B11, 8-14: the basic text for the present study. Most scholars 
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are not distinguished in principle till later—is autonomous. It 
is a creator of its own reality ; “it accomplishes the most divine 
things.” ** Gorgias is quite explicit about this. But he is also 
fully aware of the consequences of his premise: if speech and 
reality are not commensurable, then those statements which 
convey to the audience the impression that they are being con- 
fronted with a new knowledge, i.e. those statements which 
seem to impart information, are by nature apateloi. All peitho, 
therefore, is apatelos, and that is its great glory.” 

To sum up: the term apate became prominent in the vocabu- 
lary of Gorgias because he placed a positive accent upon what 
prior to him had been regarded as a negative situation: the 
frequent discrepancy between words and things. It was because 
literature had till then—consciously or unconsciously—been con- 
sidered a matter of description—this is of course the epic per- 
spective—that Gorgias chose a negative term to stress his dis- 
covery of the autonomy of speech. Apate signals the supersession 
of the world of the logos in the place of the epic world of 
things.”° 

That apate, in this pregnant sense, was perhaps already cur- 
rent in the early fifth century is shown by an anecdote about 
Simonides (Plutarch, De Poet. Aud., 15D); he said about the 


today are agreed that the Helen is a work of Gorgias, in spite of the 
strange reticence of Isocrates, 10, 14. 

24 Cf. Hoffmann (above, note 16), pp. 28 ff., talking about the princi- 
ples of Sophistic oratory: if speech does not “hit” the things, it may 
yet, if properly used, succeed in “hitting” the audience. This is the 
agonistic logos which does not compete “for” things, but “ against ” 
persons. 

*5Cf. J. S. Mill, Letters, II, 358 (Jan. 11, 1854), quoted by M. H. 
Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (Oxford, 1953), p. 323: “ Those who 
think themselves called upon, in the name of truth, to make war against 
illusions, do not perceive the distinction between an illusion and a 
delusion. A delusion is an erroneous opinion—it is believing a thing 
which is not. An illusion, on the contrary, ... consists in extracting 
from a conception known not to be true, but which is better than the 
truth, the same benefit to the feelings which would be derived from it 
if it were a reality.” Abrams, p. 324 compares Coleridge, Biogr. Lit., 
II, 107, and his doctrine of the willing suspension of disbelief. 

*6 For apate, ef. Gorgias, B 11, 8, and, if Untersteiner (above, note 7), 
p- 68 and Gercke are right, De Meliss. Xenoph. Gorg., 17: ei uév ovdeév, 
Tas amrodelées Neyer (Aéyew Gravra MSS). 
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Thessalians that they were too stupid to be deceived by him. 
Wilamowitz took this witticism away from Simonides and gave 
it to Gorgias; other scholars have followed suit.27 There is, 
however, no justification for this, and it is fairly evident that the 
anecdote accords well with one or two other things we know 
about the poet.** Whether it was he, or Gorgias, or anybody else 
who prompted the new approach and bequeathed it to the Athe- 
nian writers is impossible to say, though I personally suspect 
that Gorgias and Aeschylus had every chance in the world to 
meet in Sicily. The important fact is that these notions were in 
the air; and fifth century tragedy profited from them immensely. 

Let me hasten to admit, before I proceed, that apate as a liter- 
ary principle, as Gorgias elaborates it in his Helen, is not just 
a reference to the relation between speech and the old epic 
reality. There are other dimensions to the term. For instance, 
it contains an element of divine deception: the poet is god-like, 
and may practice the kind of deception which in the Iliad was 
the prerogative of gods. Then we should keep in mind the 
Hesiodic Apate, daughter of Night and sister of Love (Theog., 
224); the charms of sex, the thelkteria of the girdle of Aphro- 
dite, convey a note of magic, or at least of seduction, which is 
not the least significant aspect of the Gorgianic apate. Rostagni 
in particular has dealt with the sophistic apate from this magic, 
or even medical, point of view.*® But I think it is fair to say, 
in the light of On Not-Being, that in Gorgias’ usage the logos 
is apatelos primarily in its relation to a supposed subject matter, 
and only secondarily in its effects upon the audience. 

All this may, at least in part, explain why we witness a 
renaissance of myth in literature precisely at the time when the 


27 Sappho und Simonides (Berlin, 1913), p. 143, note. Following him, 
Untersteiner (above, note 7) prints the passage as Gorgias, B 23a. 

Cf. especially fr. 55.D.: 76 doxetvy cai Biara, and its 
discussion by G. Christ, Simonides-Studien (Diss., Ziirich, 1941), pp. 
41 ff., who calls him a forerunner of the sophists. For the same senti- 
ment, cf. Wilamowitz (above, note 27), p- 141. As for the Plutarch 
anecdote, Christ would transfer it to Gorgias. B. A. van Groningen, 
“ Simonide et les Thessaliens,” Mnemos., ser. 4, I (1948), pp. 1-7 gives 
it to Simonides, and interprets it to mean that the poet wrote no myths 
for the Thessalians. 

29 A. Rostagni, “ Aristotele e Aristotelismo,” Stud. Ital., II (1922), 


p. 78. 
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great enlightenment of the fifth century was beginning to make 
its impact felt. Why was it that after an early experimentation 
with historical topics, tragedy dropped such themes taken from 
empirical reality, and resorted exclusively to the old mythical 
material? Why was it that the style of Aeschylus tended in- 
creasingly in the direction of onkos, as Earp has shown us in his 
studies?®° Qne answer must surely be that the heritage of 
Heraclitus, on the one hand, with his stress on the idiom of the 
oracle, the riddle, the double entendre, the “unrealistic”; and 
the influence of apate, on the other, the emancipation of litera- 
ture from the confines of empirical reality, allowed drama to 
achieve its particular telos, the use of language and music and 
movement and colour for avowedly non-descriptive purposes. 

Now, in the Life of Aeschylus (7) we read that Aeschylus 
was not interested in achieving apate. And this is quite correct; 
for at the time this sentence was written, apate had come to 
mean “illusionism,” the artistic copying of the physical world, 
in the Platonic sense.** Modern discussions of this passage, as 
far as I can see, tacitly assume that this was the meaning of the 
word in the fifth century also.** Actually, the earliest occur- 
rence of the term in the sense of the Vita is to be found in the 
Dissoi Logot, probably a work of the fourth century: the best 
tragedian, or painter (the combination is significant) is he who 
does the most deceiving, by producing things close to the truth 
(3, 10). It is interesting to see that when the writer of the 
treatise wants to quote instances from the authors to document 
his use of the term, none of the examples cited squares with the 
meaning he gives to it.*° 


80 F, R. Earp, “Some Features in Aeschylus,” J. H.8., LXV (1945), 
pp. 10-15; ef. also his The Style of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1948). 

81 7ais te yap Kai Tois mpds Tepatwdn 
mpos admarny xéxpnta. After apate had become identified with illusion 
in the sense of “realism,” pseudos was extended to denote the several 
varieties of artistic deception; cf. Plutarch, De Poet. Aud., 16 Aff. 
Apate is now sometimes used in the sense of “ delusion.” 

82 See M. Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragoedie (Berlin, 1930), pp. 133, 
521, also 27-8, and Wilamowitz, Aischylos-Interpretationen (Berlin, 
1914), p. 244: the “inventors” of tragedy never thought of illusion, 
apate. 

83 Perhaps we should say that prior to the Dissoi Logoi, the illusion- 
istic implication of apate had not yet come out into the open. As for 
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So when the Vita says: he used spectacles and plots to achieve 
a tremendous ekplezis rather than apate, we should note that 
5th century criticism would have been content to say: to achieve 
apate and ekplexis. Apate tells us something about the nature 
of tragedy; ekplezis tells us about its effect. 

All this would seem to make drama into a kind of rhetoric. . 
And that is precisely how the ancient critics regarded it. Plato 
says so in his Gorgias (502 D et al.). Aristotle often cites 
from tragedy when he wants to demonstrate canons of rhetoric.** 
Some of the sophists in Plato’s dialogues outline their pro- 


the date of the work, a decision is made difficult by the schoolboy 
quality of the writing and thinking. The writer likes to think that he is 
engaging in a tour de force; but his manoeuvers are a hotchpotch of 
half-understood quotations. Miss K. Freeman, The Pre-Socratic Philoso- 
phers (Cambridge, 1946), p. 417 dates the work considerably after 400: 
“Tt is hard to believe that the work was not written after the publica- 
tion of Protagoras, Meno, Phaedo . . .”; and indeed ch. 3, no. 17 has 
a Platonic ring, with its notion that poetry aims at pleasure, not at 
truth. Cf. also the discussion of ch. 4 which seems to owe much to 
Plato’s Euthydemus and Theaetetus. W. Kranz, “ Vorsokratisches IV,” 
Hermes, LXXII (1937), pp. 223-32 thinks that the Dissoi Logoi is post- 
Socratic, but he prefers a date close to 400 B.C. He even believes that 
the author spent some time in Athens after 404. His only evidence, it 
seems, is the wording of 1, 8, with its reference to the Peloponnesian 
War: re T@ (kai Ta vewrata mpwrov épw) & Aaxkedaipoviwy 
vika, av évixwy ’AOnvaiws ... But this could have been written at any 
time; the sequel shows that the author wishes to mention three groups 
of famous wars, one historical, one heroic, and one mythical. He starts 
with one of the historical examples which is, of course, also the most 
recent: ra vewrara. This does not mean that it has only just occurred. 
On the contrary, it is a famous example, and thus more likely than not 
lies in the distant past. There is one more argument for a late date, 
but this assumes that the author was not completely stupid, which is 
perhaps not a feasible premise. In any case, if the work had been 
written in the fifth century, the chances are that the paragraph about 
apate would have been part of ch. 4 (on the true and the false) rather 
than of ch. 3 (on the just and the unjust) with its rumination on ethics. 
But I would not like to press this argument. 

84 Of the three components of persuasion which Aristotle specifies 
(Rhet., I, 2, 3), i.e. the character of the speaker, the emotions of the 
audience, and the logic of the argument, the teachers of rhetoric prior to 
Aristotle, as he himself states, were primarily interested in the second, 
the shaping of the emotions of the audience. Aristotle, too, devotes a 
large portion of his treatise (II, 1-17) to an analysis of this aspect of 
rhetoric. 
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gramme of rhetoric in terms applicable also to dramatic per- 
formances. “ People like to hear about the families of heroes 
and men, the founding of cities, and all that old stuff”: this is 
Hippias complaining that he has to brush up on all those dead 
issues and put them into his orations, in order to appeal to the 
masses (Hippias Major, 285 D). Modern critics, notably I. A. 
Richards and Kenneth Burke, have once more asserted the 
rhetorical essence of drama: “And eloquence . . . becomes the 
essence of art, while pity, tragedy, sweetness, humor, in short 
all the emotions which we experience in life proper, as non- 
artists, are simply the material on which eloquence may feed.” *° 
It is thus not surprising that wherever we find an early dis- 
cussion of drama, the interest is primarily in ¢techne. Pherecra- 
tes, in his Krapataloi (fr. 94), introduces Aeschylus as saying: 
I made techne into a big business before I handed it on to you. 
The same view about Aeschylus emerges from another story, 
related by Porphyry (De Abst., II, 18, 133). There the tragedian 
compares his own work with that of the older Tynnichus, and 
finds it less inspired but technically more accomplished. Even 
if we do not accept the story as genuine,*® it is nevertheless true 
that what we know of 5th and 4th century criticism largely deals 
with the technai of the writers.** This interest is so striking that 
we may well ask why the early critics neglected to pay due at- 
tention to what is vulgarly called content or subject matter.** 
Part of the answer at least may be discovered in a distinction 
which is fundamental in Aristotle’s rhetoric, the distinction 
between mpos ta mpdypata and A logos may 
be considered in two ways: in relation to the audience, and in 
relation to the subject matter.*® The philosopher is concerned 


85K, Burke, Counter-Statement (New York, 1931), p. 52. 

86 Sophocles’ remark, Athenaeus, X, 428 F, only proves that Sophocles 
considered himself a more accomplished technician than Aeschylus. 

87 The relevant texts may now be studied in L. Radermacher, Artium 
Scriptores (Reste der voraristotelischen Rhetorik), Wien. Sitzb., 
CCXXVII, Abh. 3 (Vienna, 1951). 

88Tt is in the nature of things that any adumbration of the tragic 
plot as such must involve uncertainty and approximation. Aristotle’s 
definition, or rather description, of a dramatic plot (Poetics, 1453 a 
12-17) is notoriously vague and has led to much speculation and 


critique. 
8° Theophrastus was the first to articulate this distinction: frs. 
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with the latter, the poet and the orator with the former. It is 
instructive to note how, in this differentiation, the contact 
between poet and-audience is almost felt to preclude any refer- 
ence to subject matter. Psychagogia is all that counts, and 
everything the dramatist does is directed toward that aim. His 
first duty is to arouse the emotions of the people. Some of the 
authors were likely to overdo things, as in the celebrated case of 
the Fall of Miletus. But affect the people they must. It is 
obvious that this concentration upon the psychological effect of 
tragedy is merely the correlative of the realization that in its 
descriptive capacity tragedy is apatelos. 

How does an author go about affecting other people’s emo- 
tions? 4° Aristotle says: by a representation of such basic human 
data as pity and fear. “ Accurately conveyed emotion is the 
great fundamental in all good drama,” as one modern expert 
puts it.*4 The crucial word here is “accurately.” This does not 
mean that a realistic tale of everyday suffering will do. There 
is a difference between an argument, which is but a series of 
events, and a plot. The latter is an artistic scheme shaped 
precisely for the purpose of eliciting an emotional response from 
the audience. Toward the bringing about of this ekplexis, each 
play is endowed with its particular ethos, to borrow an expression 
of Suess.*? It is this ethos which would have to be defined if 
we ask ourselves what a play is about. The answer must always 
be vague or unsatisfactory ; the thousand and one futile attempts 
to outline the perfect tragedy, or even to define the meaning of 
tragedy, prove once again that the word is its own master, and 
that apate is at the very heart of the dramatic experience. For, 


64-5 W. But Aristotle evidently has this in mind in such passages as 
Rhet., I, 2, 1356 a 3 ff. and III, 1, 1404 a 11. Cf. the full discussion of 
Rostagni (above, note 29), pp. 85, 108 ff. That the distinction was not 
a new one is shown implicitly by Parmenides, B 8, 50-2; for Parmenides, 
the discourse mpos dxpodras is attended by apate. 

‘OTf the approach of this paper seems to be under the influence of 
what has been termed the “ affective fallacy,” the excuse must be that 
practically all important ancient criticism was committed to it. Cf. 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. and M. C. Beardsley, Sewanee Review, LVII (1949), 
pp. 31-55, especially p. 40. 

41 Baker (above, note 6), p. 46. 

42,W. Suess, Hthos, Studien zur aelteren griechischen Rhetorik (Leip- 


zig, 1910), pp. 2 and 105. 
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as Plato reminds us, tragedy does not teach, it merely per- 
suades ; ** and of this persuasion, i.e. of the things which happen 
in our souls, we cannot very well give a true account. A crowd 
cannot be taught. In the Frogs Dionysus, the crowd personified, 
agrees with Euripides that he has been deceived and bam- 
boozled by Aeschylus (910, 921).*4 


The irony is that it was left to the Socratic age to proclaim 
the didactic character of the poet’s ideal function: the BeAriovs 
noety. ‘This is clearly a sophistic concern. The sophists had a 
knack of looking at all poets, ancient and recent, as if they 
were forerunners and colleagues of themselves, with the same 
objectives and the same programme as the heralds of the en- 
lightenment. Aristophanes inherited this way of looking at 
literature from the people whom he ostensibly, for the benefit of 
the mob, despises and ridicules. And so Euripides, in the Frogs, 
professes that poets are admired for two things: nouthesia and 
dexiotes (1009). Nouthesia is immediately explained, in 
straightforward sophist terminology; it is the BeAriovs zoveiv. 
But dexiotes, the remaining gauge of the poet’s achievement, is 
left without commentary, as if all members of the audience were 
expected to know what it meant. The “righthandedness” of the 
poet refers to his technical ability, his expertise in utilizing the 
tricks and stratagems of his craft. Whatever may be thought 
about the moral implications of his art, in the popular mind the 


48 Characteristic passages in the Gorgias: 502 C-D, 455 A, and 462 C 
where the same thing is said of rhetoric. For the didactic hypothesis, cf. 
Wilamowitz (above, note 5), I, pp. 477 f., 482; also T. B. L. Webster, 
“Greek Theories of Art and Literature,” 0.Q., XX XIII (1939), p. 171, 
and M. Pohlenz, “ Die Anfaenge der griechischen Poetik,” Gdtt. Nachr., 
1920, pp. 162-3, 178 who attempts to show that fifth century criticism 
expects a primarily didactic function from drama. B. Snell, The Dis- 
covery of the Mind (Oxford, 1953), p. 315 (ch. 6, note 4) turns against 
the notion of the dramatist as a teacher. The latest discussion of the 
problem is found in A. W. Gomme, The Greek Attitude to Poetry and 
History (Berkeley, 1954), ch. 3. It may be asked what is the Greek 
for “ Erzieher seines Volkes ”? 

44 A distinction should perhaps be made between teaching through 
words, the sophistic ideal, and teaching through povorky, i.e. the kind of 
teaching which Plato envisages in the Laws, and Aristotle in Politics, 
VIII. Even along the latter lines, tragedy cannot be expected to teach 
as effectively as non-dramatic dances and music, with their direct 
kinesthetic impact. 
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tragedian is above all a clever craftsman rather than the teacher 
of a doctrine or a truth. Dramatic poetry is an art rather than 
a science. Or, again Platonically speaking, it is the special 
glory of tragedy that it is analogous to cookery rather than to 
medicine. 

Tragedy, then, is not designed to convey moral instruction.** 
It does not describe empirical facts. It generates emotions, and 
it does this by using words in a manner which strikes the obtuse 
mind as obscurantist, and which the lover of tragedy praises as 
ambiguous, complex, Heraclitean. The story of the swallow and 
the young lady takes us into a world of paradoxes and riddles 
and obliqueness. Apate demands this. 

For a critical appreciation of Aeschylus, I would suggest, we 
should take apate in three different ways. On the one hand, 
there is the fact that all tragedy must be, realistically speaking, 
apate. Here we may trace the means whereby Aeschylus re- 
moves the area of his plot from the concrete realities of his time 
and place. With this, the central apate as we might call it, we 
need not concern ourselves for our present purposes. Second, 
there are the incongruities, or infractions upon the rule of prob- 
ability, which result from the tragedian’s effort to create a 
unified ethos for his play under the aegis of the central apate.*® 
Often these incongruities are deliberate. Wilamowitz was some- 
what startled by the fact that it is Clytemnestra who dwells on 
the crimes which Agamemnon and Menelaus perpetrated in 
Troy. He considered it “ quite improper ” that she was made to 
speak these lines, and concluded that she told the story because 
it had to be told, and it did not really matter much who told it. 
“Never again was there such naive dramaturgy.”** One may 


4° Abrams (above, note 25), p. 329: Wordsworth considered himself a 
teacher, and said: “ Every great poet is a teacher; I wish either to be 
considered as a teacher, or as nothing.” But from other statements it 
becomes clear that the moral purpose of the poem, in the act of composi- 
tion itself, is neither deliberate nor doctrinal. Poetry, by sensitizing, 
purifying, and strengthening the feelings, directly makes us better.— 
This comes close to the second half of Gorgias’ statement about apate 
(B 23): ... Kal 6 dwarnbels copwrepos Tov wn Cf. also T. S. 
Eliot, Selected Essays 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 33. 

‘6Tn the language of Heraclitus: the logos of the play is achieved in 
the harmony of the whole; the individual statements and scenes operate 
as obstacles to the understanding; they are meaningless epea. 

‘7 Wilamowitz (cf. above, note 32), pp. 167-8. 
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question this; one may feel that the assignment of the lines to 
the queen is most effective. However, Wilamowitz was perfectly 
right in proposing that the individual ethos is not allowed to 
conflict with the total ethos.*® A character may say 1) what the 
character in that particular situation would be likely to say, or 
2) what is needed to sustain the over-all ethos aimed at arousing 
a specific emotional reaction from the audience. Schadewaldt 
has shown us that the great kommos in the Choephori has this 
second function; the song is more important to the play than 
the attitudes of the individual actors.*® The using of characters 
for purposes greater than themselves is not just awkwardness in 
the handling of dramatic technique, although Aristotle thought 
it was. It is part of the dramatist’s technique; and in a sense, 
of course, Aristotle did recognize the need for improbabilities. 
The third type of apate is, perhaps, the most intriguing, 
because it is most susceptible to critical investigation. It in- 
volves the use of tricks which the writer must employ to permit 
his audience to persist in its excitement, instead of turning to a 
more reasoned appraisal of some of the inherent paradoxa. In 
other words, the third type of apate goes into effect to prevent the 


48 T, von Wilamowitz, Die dramatische Technik des Sophokles (Berlin, 
1917), did yeoman service in showing that drama cannot be approached 
with the tools of a criminal investigation. Lately a reaction has set 
in against some of his findings, particularly his view, no doubt exag- 
gerated, that the poet did not devise his characters with the intent of 
creating an impression of living human beings (pp. 40 ff.). E. Howald, 
who followed in Tycho’s footsteps, in his Die griechische Tragoedie 
(Munich, 1930) emphasizes the emotional effect upon the audience. 
However, in his treatment the emotional impact is narrowed down to a 
purely kinetic experience. Nor can I go along with his view that the 
momentary impact of each scene counts more than the total impression 
of the play. 

Schadewaldt, “Der Kommos in Aischylos’ Choephoren,” 
Hermes, LXVII (1932), pp. 312-54. The fact that the characters must 
abide by the rules of the play’s ethos is not always sufficiently recog- 
nized. To take one example, F. Solmsen, in his Hesiod and Aeschylus 
(Ithaca, 1949), p. 220 feels that “ Aeschylus (in the Humenides) has 
travelled a long way since the production of the Seven Against Thebes; 
the potentialities inherent in the earlier play have become actualities.” 
By this Solmsen appears to mean that Eteocles had to die, but Orestes 
was saved, because Aeschylus had meanwhile recognized the saving 
strength of the community. This may be called the chronological 
fallacy; cf. below, note 76. 
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spectators from recognizing the presence of the first and the 
second.®° Here is an example: In the Persians, Xerxes is shown 
to be hybristikos, whereas Darius is pictured as a relatively 
benevolent king who knew enough to stay home rather than 
make unsuccessful war on the Greeks. This is a patent distor- 
tion of the historical truth, as the audience knew only too well: 
a case of central apate. They allowed themselves to be tricked, 
however, for the sake of the larger pleasure flowing from the 
action as a whole. Without that distortion, the play would have 
been truer, perhaps, in the historical sense, but it would have 
been too true to achieve the expected tragic effect. 

Now the hybris of Xerxes is pressed so hard throughout the 
play that some of the audience, more prosaically inclined than 
others, might have been expected to ask in what way Xerxes 
really was so much more hybristikos than other military leaders. 
To obviate this kind of question, Aeschylus springs his third 
apate. Usually it takes the form of an overpowering image. 
There are many examples, perhaps the most impressive of them 
being the Bridge across the Hellespont. By again and again 
riveting the attention of the spectators upon this absorbing 
parable of the crossing of a natural barrier, the author adds to 
the depth and the seeming plausibility of the sinfulness of 
Xerxes.°* In the Prometheus, the secret about the marriage of 
Zeus is a similar stratagem. Some of the most famous Aeschy- 
lean formulations have this function, among others, that they 
serve as devices for the breaking down, or rather the obviating, 
of intellectual reservations.** 


5° This is not to say, of course, that the three types of apate can 
always be neatly distinguished in practice. 

51 Many assertions of hybris, based as they are on rather flimsy 
grounds (flimsy from the point of view of the realistic ethics of the 
time) require this sort of symbolic bolstering to become tragically 
effective. A similar use of the symbol is to be found in Antigone’s 
double burial of her brother. The handful of dust saves the action from 
being exposed as a nonsense ritual. Is there a connexion here with the 
Freudian theory that dream symbols have a therapeutic and stabilizing 
function? 

52 When comedy set itself the task of deflating tragedy, it proceeded 
merely to show up the various degrees of apate inherent in the venerable 
dramas, On the whole, Aristophanes has an easier time with Aeschylus 
than with Euripides, and so he is the fonder of him. For Euripides 
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In the second part of this paper, the attempt will be made to 
explore the critical possibilities opened up by apate within one 
narrow area of Aeschylean art. 


II. 


The last few years have witnessed a number of remarkable 
re-interpretations of Sophocles and Euripides, with particular 
emphasis on the role of the gods in their plays. Many old 
prejudices have been removed, and many true and moving things 
have been said about the purposes of the two dramatists. Per- 
haps, however, it is not entirely fortunate that many of the 
critics have used Aeschylus as the fixed point from which to 
stake out their new approaches. Some of the antiquated notions 
which were proved to do less than justice to the younger writers 
have remained more firmly attached than ever to Aeschylus. 
What is the nature of Euripides’ alleged agnosticism? May 
Sophocles be called a conservative in religious matters? What- 
ever the answer to these questions, one could always be sure that 
Aeschylus served as the foil against which the revisions were 
made to stand out. For Aeschylus, most agree, wrote religious 
drama; he is concerned with justifying the ways of god to man; 
he has a theological creed.** 


had committed the unforgivable crime of stealing Aristophanes’ thunder, 
either by reducing the element of apate in his plays to less obvious 
proportions, or by parodying it, or by replacing it with logical means, 
as in the recognition scene of the Electra. In his epiphanies, on the 
other hand, he makes apate open for all to see. 

53 Here are just a few references to the modern literature on the 
subject. W. Schmid, Geschichte der griech. Literatur, I, 2 (Munich, 
1934), pp. 105 ff., 209; also I, 4 (Munich, 1946), pp. 546-53; Schadewaldt 
(above, note 49), p. 332; B. Snell, Aischylos und das Handeln im 
Drama (Berlin, 1928), p. 88; W. Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos? 
(Stuttgart, 1942), p. 174; D. Grene, C.P., XXXV (1940), p. 24; H. 
Kuhn, “The True Tragedy: Greek Tragedy and Plato I,” H.S.C.P., 
LII (1941), pp. 44f.; E. Vandvik, The Prometheus of Hesiod and 
Aeschylus (Oslo, 1943), p. 59; H. J. Rose, “ Theology and Mythology 
in Aeschylus,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XXXIX (1946), pp. 1-24; K. Rein- 
hardt, Aischylos als Regisseur und Theologe (Bern, 1949), pp. 65 f.; 
V. Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles (Oxford, 1954), p. 26.—Fortu- 
nately, a number of critics have sounded a warning not to set too much 
store by Aeschylus’ theology; notably H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy 
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Generally, discussions of Aeschylus’ religion take two different 
shapes. Hither they concentrate on the religious beliefs upon 
which he builds his plots; or they deal with him as a deliberate 
theologian of considerable stature.** One term commonly heard 
in this connexion is “theodicy.” This transfer of a concept from 
the discourses of Leibnitz and Kant to the theater of Aeschylus 
is symptomatic of the strange and undeserved fate which has 
befallen the dramatist. A theodicy is a “vindication of the 
divine providence or government in view of the existence of 
evil.” °° There is no such word as theodicy in Greek. True, the 
philosophers, especially the Neo-Platonists, dealt with very much 
the same problem. There is evidence that Leibnitz was indebted 
on this score to Plotinus.*® Plotinus (Hnn., II, 9) argues 
against the Gnostics; his contention is that evil ceases to worry 
us if only we look steadily at the whole and recognize its function 
in it. There is a note of apology in the very concept of a the- 
odicy. Does Aeschylus defend the reign of the gods? Against 
whom? To himself? 

Actually, judging from some of the modern commentaries, 
this would not seem unlikely. One eminent critic speaks of a 
“reaffirmation of belief in the divine government of the world.” ** 
It seems all the more likely because we are told that Aeschylus 
inherited this mission to vindicate the divine rule from his 
predecessors, particularly Solon.** But it should be noted that 
Solon’s poetry, by virtue of the genre and the medium in which 
it is expressed, bears an autobiographical and confessional stamp, 
well suited to project his searching nature, whereas Aeschylus 
wrote plays. Solon practices historia, Aeschylus builds a new 


(London, 1950), pp. 102-4; W. F. J. Knight, “The Aeschylean Uni- 
verse,” J. H.8., LXIII (1943), pp. 15-20; also Kuhn (above, this note), 
pp. 22-3. Perhaps the sanest approach, as so often, is that of M. 
Croiset, Histoire de la littérature grecque, III (Paris, 1899), pp. 183, 
185 ff. However, their caveats have been little heeded. 

54 For the latter, cf. E. Busch, “ Religion und Tragik im Drama des 
Aischylos,” NV. Jahrb., IV (1941), pp. 273-83. 

55 J. Hastings (ed.), Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, XII (1922), 

56H. F. Mueller, “ Das Problem der Theodizee bei Leibniz und Plo- 
tinos,” N. Jahrb., XLIII (1919), pp. 199-229. 

57 W. Jaeger, Paideia, I (Oxford, 1939), p. 239. 

58 Ibid., pp. 255, 258. 
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world.®® Interestingly enough, wherever Aeschylus’ theodicy is 
taken up, the same characters are always called to the witness 
stand: Io, Prometheus, Orestes. But what about Pelasgus, or 
Kteocles, or Xerxes? These figures do not easily fit into any 
theological system. 

The notion that Aeschylus had a theology presents, somewhat 
paradoxically, a last vestige of Verrallism. Verrall, for one, 
was quite convinced that some kind of religious confession under- 
lay the work of Aeschylus.®° Of course, he warned, there was 
nothing old-fashioned about him; as a religious thinker, as in 
all else, he “shows a strong genius for ... invention.” His 
ideas, that is to say, were his own. In a way this was a long 
step forward from the 19th century view which recognized a 
sceptical Euripides against a hopelessly antediluvian Aeschylus. 
Gilbert Murray, too, shows respect for Aeschylus’ intellectual 
capacity: “. . . The Greek tragedians as a whole were poets of 
ideas, and of bold ideas; poets like Milton or Shelley or Goethe 
or Victor Hugo, not like Shakespeare, Scott, Ovid, or the 
Homeric poets.” ®** The names in this roster, and their arrange- 
ment, may cause some surprise. But, more important, with his 
view that Aeschylus is one of the great thinkers in the history 
of literature, Murray goes against the recorded opinion of Aris- 
totle who feels (het., III, 1, 3; 9) that in the older school of 
drama, the baroque quality of the language hid a singular pov- 
erty of thought. The passage seems to imply that the history 
of tragedy was the development from meaningless bluster to 
thoughtful discourse. It might be argued that this refers only 
to the predecessors of Aeschylus, that it was he, in fact, who 
first kindled the light of systematic reflection in this species. 
But this is quite openly ruled out by what Aristophanes does to 
the figure of Aeschylus in the Frogs. To the Aristophanic 
Aeschylus, we might apply the lines chanted by the chorus in 
the Agamemnon (1030 ff.) : 


With heart groaning in darkness 


5° For Solon’s antagonism to drama, and his objections to Thespis, cf. 
Diog. Laert., I, 59; cf. also Plutarch, Solon, 29. 

6o A, W. Verrall (ed. and tr.), Aeschylus: Eumenides (1908), pp. 
xiii, xiii. 

*1G@. Murray, Aeschylus, The Creator of Tragedy (Oxford, 1940), 
pp. 17-18. 
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And flames devouring the mind 
Stinging pain is all; 
What hope ever to sunder web from woof? ® 


But, to say that Aeschylus was not a systematic conceptual 
thinker, does this not detract from the value of his work? We 
need not go so far as to say with George Boas: “ Ideas in poetry 
are usually stale and false.”®* Perhaps T. 8. Eliot, who puts 
it more delicately, is a better guide: “ The people who think that 
Shakespeare thought, are always people who are not engaged in 
writing poetry, but who are engaged in thinking.” Shakespeare 
“was occupied with turning human actions into poetry ... None 
of the plays of Shakespeare has a ‘meaning,’ although it would 
be equally false to say that a play of Shakespeare is meaningless. 
All great poetry gives the illusion of a view of life. When we 
enter into the world of Homer, or Sophocles, . . . we incline to 
believe that we are apprehending something that can be ex- 
pressed intellectually; for every precise emotion tends towards 
intellectual formulation.” 

If Aeschylus was not a thinker, a theologian, what was his 
attitude, as a playwright, to the gods? It is only to be expected 
that he was in many ways influenced by the religious traditions 
of his age. HK. Fraenkel reminds us of Aristotle’s dictum that 
in the earliest tragedy the chorus would enter with a song to 
the gods.®° This convention has clearly left its impact on the 
initial hymns of the Suppliants, the Seven, and the Agamemnon. 
Perhaps the similarity of structure exhibited by the first odes in 
the Suppliants, Persians, and Agamemnon—two compensatory 
halves, separated by an abstract middle piece dealing with the 
force and guidance of the gods—is due to a like tradition estab- 
lished before Aeschylus’ own time. It is obvious that the ritual 
features of the old Dionysiac drama would not be entirely cast 


Bpéuer / Ovuaryys Te Kai ovdéy Tore 
kaiptov / Swrupoumévas ppevos. 

6° G. Boas, Philosophy and Poetry (Wheaton College, 1932), p. 9. 

°* Eliot (above, note 45), pp. 115-16; cf. also his words about Donne, 
p. 118. Also, M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griech. Religion, I (Munich, 
1941), p. 711: Aeschylus faithfully clung to the tradition; he was a 
poet, not a systematic thinker, not a prophet. 

°°. Fraenkel, “Der Zeushymnos im Agamemnon des Aischylos,” 
Philol., LXXXVI (1931), pp. 9-10, citing Themistius, Or., 26, p. 316d. 
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off. But such vestiges, even where they are utilized in the 
highly personal style of Aeschylus, do not help us much to char- 
acterize his religion. 

Nor should it surprise us that Aeschylus echoes some of the 
religious attitudes brought into currency by Hesiod, Solon, or 
Xenophanes. These were men who, for the most part, had 
definite views on religious questions, views which gradually came 
to be accepted by many people of intelligence, to colour their 
thinking and speech. Aeschylus, too, picked up many of their 
themes, because they were useful to him for what he wanted to 
express. But that is different from saying that Aeschylus started 
from the mythical and poetic tradition, found inconsistencies or 
difficulties in it, and dealt with them in a critical manner. 

To start with, Aeschylus fills the stage with people. These 
people are usually Greek, and since they must do as Greeks do, 
they pray to Greek deities. Their deities, in conformity with the 
preferences of the day, are demons as often as they are gods 
celestial; the kommos of the Choephori eloquently testifies to 
this.*7 They are invoked, and discussed, and many of them 
actually present themselves on the stage.** But the personal 
appearances of the gods tell us even less about Aeschylus’ own 
religious attitudes than what his characters say about them. 
They are found in the plays because they are part of the original 
myths which the audiences demanded to see re-enacted. 

For one important piece of evidence, we must again turn to 
the Frogs. Does Aristophanes tell us anything about the re- 
ligious import of the plays? No, in the critical battle between 
the tragedians, not one word is lost about this aspect of the art 


66 This is the premise of F. Solmsen, “Strata of Greek Religion in 
Aeschylus,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XLVI (1947), pp. 211-26 who, along 
with Rose (above, note 53), has done most to clarify the picture by 
distinguishing various uses of the gods in Aeschylus. 

67 Cf. also fr. 156, now lines 15 and 16 of the Niobe papyrus, with its 
Jehovah-like aspect of the deity which shocked Plato so much (Rep., 
II, 380 A). Rose (above, note 53), p. 7 tries to render it innocuous 
by having it spoken by Niobe or one of her associates; but are not all 
lines in a drama spoken by one character or another, none of whom is 
identifiable with the author? Cf. below, note 74. 

68 H, Mueller, De Graecorum deorum partibus tragicis (Giessen, 1910), 
ch. 1 gives a list of the gods appearing in Aeschylus’ plays. The papyri 
have changed the situation somewhat. 
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of Aeschylus. He is praised for his patriotism, for his weighti- 
ness, his social virtues, and so forth. But Euripides’ modernism 
is not set off against an Aeschylean devoutness. However, just 
before the contestants close in on each other, they are invited to 
call upon their respective gods (885 ff.). Euripides prays to his 
Sophistic nonsense deities, while Aeschylus turns to—not Zeus, 
as we might suppose, or even Dionysus, but Demeter and her 
mysteries. Why Demeter? Because Aeschylus comes from 
Eleusis, and for no other reason.*® There is the famous story 
that Aeschylus at one time violated the secret of the mysteries, 
and that he was acquitted when he proved that he did so without 
knowing it.7° This tale has been used to assert Aeschylus’ pre- 
occupation with religion and theology. Actually, it rather proves 
the opposite, namely that in assembling his material for his plays 
he ransacked even the storehouse of the mysteries, classified 
material as it were, without undue scruples. There is nothing 
to suggest that there was an especially profound association 
between him and the cult of Demeter. 

We should keep in mind that we are concerned with Aeschylus 
the dramatist, not Aeschylus the man; not the confessor, but the 
artist, the deceiver, the creator of precise emotions. This is a 
ticklish distinction. How far may one go in separating the views 
of the author from the views expressed by the characters in his 
plays? Wilamowitz was convinced that the verses on Zeus in 
the parodos of the Suppliants, presumably the earliest writing of 
Aeschylus we have,’* announce not the beliefs of the chorus, but 
the personal creed of the poet stepping before his people as a 


Pp, Amandry, Annuaire de l’Institut (Brussels, Université Libre, 
1949), pp. 27-41. 

7° A. Nauck (cf. above, note 2), p. 28 collects the evidence. The story 
seems to be related to the supposed remarks of Sophocles, Athenaeus, 
X, 428F (cf. above, note 36) where Aeschylus’ instinctive genius is 
similarly stressed. Both anecdotes operate with the notion of an un- 
thinking creation of literature, a notion of which there is little evidence 
before Democritus. Thus some doubt must be attached to their 


genuineness. 

71 The didaskalia of the Suppliants recently published in P. Oxry., XX 
(no. 2256, fr. 3) may ultimately revise the traditional dating, but the 
question is still swb judice; in support of the new late dating, see E. G. 
Turner, C. R., IV (1954), pp. 20-4; for a sceptical view, cf. Ehrenberg 
(above, note 53), p. 3. 
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religious teacher."* According to him, the chorus shifts away 
from its particular role in the play and, speaking out of char- 
acter, becomes a mouthpiece for the author. Such a procedure, 
as we noted above, might mean little more than that, in his 
desire to effect the ethos of the play, the author has not con- 
sidered it necessary to distribute thoughts and characters in 
keeping with the Aristotelian canon of appropriateness. That 
there are theological overtones, particularly in vv. 86-110, is 
true. They stress the perfection and the ease, the effortless 
repose of Zeus. Now, Zeus teleios, the undisturbed accomplisher 
of objectives, occupies the imagination of many a tragic char- 
acter.7* What more perfect foil than this Xenophanean conceit 
—absorbed by Aeschylus as he absorbed so much else—for the 
breathless, imperilled girls whose telos stands under a great 
cloud? The picture of Zeus drawn in these lines is demanded 
by the intention of the scene, and the play, and thus again tells 
us nothing about the writer’s own convictions.** 

Aristotle, in a well-known section which applies to tragedy as 
well as to the epic, remarks (Poetics, 1460 a 7): the poet himself 
should speak as little as possible.** As so often, Aristot!> is a 
reasonably safe guide to follow. If we don’t, we must fall victim 
to the biographical fallacy, according to which we can read an 
artist’s own intellectual progress directly from the pronounce- 
ments of his characters.** Surely fifth century drama, with its 
archaic traditions and its reliance on audience control, is the 


72 Wilamowitz (above, note 32), pp. 31-2; also 240-1. 

78 Snell (above, note 53), p. 45. 

74 Rose (above, note 53), p. 12 suggests that if a certain statement 
is voiced by a god, or a semi-divine person such as Darius, we may 
assume that it expresses Aeschylus’ own opinion (cf. the complementary 
fallacy referred to above, note 67). Actually, the divine personages 
express the most divergent opinions in the various plays and parts of 
plays. 

75 Schmid (above, note 53), II, p. 105 contends that, whereas Sopho- 
cles prefers to express his views through a choral passage resembling a 
parabasis, Aeschylus always preserves the semblance of dramatic 
objectivity. 

76K. Fraenkel (above, note 65), p. 13 compares two lines about Zeus, 
one in the Suppliants and one in the Agamemnon, and deduces from 
their difference an advance in theological thinking: “Only now, in the 
song of the Agamemnon, is the ultimate depth of tragic religiosity 
opened up.” Cf. Solmsen’s statement about Aeschylus’ religious prog- 
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very last literature which would respond to that type of critical 
treatment. 

Let us, then, cease to think about Aeschylus as a wrestler with 
religious problems, or as the prophet of a new profound creed. 
Zeus, for him, was not a metaphysical reality, or an abstract 
problem of apologetics, but a living myth which could be em- 
ployed to produce a richer portrayal of the irrational situation 
which is the concern of tragedy. Aeschylus thinks about the 
gods—exactly as he thinks about red carpets, and shield blazons, 
and gigantic scales, and chariots and snakes and fires, and all the 
other things which make life exciting and handsome and digni- 
fied. Anyway, the gods lived in Athens; for the people, no 
undertaking was complete without their participation in it, 
especially if the business in question stood under communal 
auspices. An author who wanted to put across a dramatic plot 
needed the gods as much as he needed all the other figures and 
symbols and props and tacit assumptions which contribute to the 
effect of the play. 

The gods, as used in tragedy, make for poetic completeness. 
The theologian deals with a set of propositions concerning the 
divine without which, according to him, certain human events 
could not be explained. Aeschylus is not interested in human 
events such as theologians think about; he wants no explana- 
tions, no ultimate causes. For him the gods constitute a mise 
en scéne, a colourful backdrop against which the life of the 
drama can be seen more fully, but which precipitates no food 
for speculation—at least not until the advent of Euripides. The 
gods help to achieve that three-dimensional quality, that mean- 
ingful obscurity which in the Gorgias anecdote was achieved by 


ress between the Seven and the Humenides, referred to above, note 49. 
Cf. also the same scholar’s “The Erinys in Aischylos’ Septem,” T.A. 
P.A., LXVIII (1937), p. 205. There is a wide-spread feeling that the 
thoughts about the gods in the later plays are more “spiritual” than 
in the Seven. Is that true, or are they not rather more oblique, in 
keeping with the greater obliqueness of the human situation in the later 
plays? But even this seems highly doubtful; Aeschylus was a mature 
man of almost sixty when he wrote the Seven; we have no plays from 
Aeschylus’ “ formative ” period. 

77 W. Kranz, Stasimon. Untersuchungen zu Form und Gehalt der 
griech. Tragoedie (Berlin, 1933), p. 37 has a masterly section on the 
wealth of divine life in Athens. 
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the intrusion of Philomela. They are an instrument of the 
poet’s apate, that art of deceiving whereby the flat reproduction 
of reality is discarded in favour of a literary reality. 

Moreover, apate permits Aeschylus to fortify himself behind 
the sanction of the gods where a bald account would be attended 
by moral risk. In the Persians (353 f.) the tale of Themistocles’ 
ruse at Salamis is polished up, and as it were made socially and 
aesthetically respectable, by the simple introduction : “ The whole 
trouble started, my queen, when an avenger or evil demon ap- 
peared from somewhere.” Thus the audience, whatever their 
ideas about the right or wrong of their leader’s diplomacy, are 
at once conditioned to see the incident in a light which by itself 
it certainly does not merit. The suggestive “it had to happen” 
and the disarming “from somewhere ” obviate any undesirable 
inquiry into motives and ethical standards. It would be wrong 
to say that Aeschylus merely embellishes certain facets of the 
plot with divine names; he does not supply the gods by way of 
an afterthought. On the contrary, the gods reveal themselves 
to him as part of the thing he wishes to say. His control over 
them is the same as his control over most of his material."® 

The divine curse which hangs over a house is not the cause of 
its catastrophe ; it is the tragic vehicle which allows the spectator 
to become wholly absorbed in the disaster. The deity is the 
necessary metaphor, the functional, mood-generating symbol 
without which no poet could hope to reach his audience. Even 


78 On occasion, for no apparent reason, Aeschylus chooses to dispense 
with the divine apparatus. A passage like Agam., 369 ff. is couched in 
religious terminology, whereas a similar section, Agam., 750 ff., is not. 
In the former he says that those who offend the taboos suffer punish- 
ment in the end: the theme which Plutarch later elaborated. In the 
latter we learn that wealth with justice does not entail suffering. 
Both passages are argumentative; the chorus turns against views held 
by others. But the language of the former is more strictly religious; 
the name of Zeus opens the strophe, and a mention of the altar of 
Justice closes it. The other passage is more secularly turned, although 
it is framed by verses whose religious tone is equally as prominent as in 
lines 369 ff. What dramaturgic reasons prompted Aeschylus to use two 
different frames of reference here? Presumably no definitive answer 
to this can be given, but it would evidently be absurd to assume that 
Aeschylus has meanwhile changed his views about the gods, and their 
competence in human affairs. 
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the sophists who attacked certain aspects of religion, or even 
doubted the existence of the gods, used these gods for their 
promotional ends, to communicate with the people on their level. 
That is not to say that Aeschylus condescended. There are 
types of literature which do not require this organic metaphor; 
Thucydides was satisfied with an appeal to tyche. But poetry, 
and particularly drama, was traditionally stretched in a religious 
frame. This is not a difference in ideology so much as a differ- 
ence in vocabulary. It was Euripides’ decision to read too much 
into the vocabulary, to take the metaphor as an everyday reality, 
which led to the Jon and the downfall of classical tragedy. 

It follows from this that, as metaphors, correlate to the mate- 
rial and the medium, the gods are largely at the author’s discre- 
tion. Whatever private worship the poet may have favoured, or 
whatever his personal philosophical interests, when it was a 
matter of using the gods in his plays, Aeschylus was, within the 
limits of mythology, bound only by the dictates of his dramatic 
purposes. He could not make Apollo the son of Poseidon, just 
as he could not marry Clytemnestra to anyone but Agamemnon. 
Moreover each deity, through its role in Homer or cult, carries 
with it a certain emotional climate, an ambience, which is suited 
to only a limited number of uses in the action. Artemis is fitting 
enough as a keeper of the temenos where the Suppliants take 
refuge ; *° she will not do on occasions when Hera is more appro- 
priate. But the question of a personal creed does not enter the 
picture at all. 

For a better understanding of how Aeschylus handles his 
gods, it is especially useful to study the functions he assigns to 
Zeus. The father of the gods should hold a particular interest 
for us, for it is Zeus whose prominence in the plays has in the 
past induced scholars to conceive of an Aeschylean theodicy. 
Now if theology is defined to presuppose commitment and pre- 
cision, then, ironically enough, Aeschylus’ use of Zeus is fre- 
quently downright anti-theological. To give one example: in 
fr. 86 someone says that Apollo’s oracles actually derive from 
Zeus. Oracles, like curses, and like the gods themselves, are 
necessary in tragedy to achieve ekpleais. Traditionally oracles 
are the property of Apollo. If the oracles, as required by the 


79 Wilamowitz (above, note 32), pp. 5-6. 
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plot, are shocking in their destructiveness, the philanthropic 
standing of the god may suffer in the process, as it undoubtedly 
does in many dramas. To take the edge off his involvement in 
the curse, to save him from too close a proximity to the Furies, 
Aeschylus makes him a subaltern, and puts Zeus over him. For 
Zeus had no reputation to lose; in the minds of the Athenians, 
who knew Zeus largely from literature rather than cult, Zeus 
was everything, and nothing. He was big enough, and vague 
enough, to absorb both good and evil in his cosmic personality, 
and to serve as a buffer for his fellow gods. Thus, in this case 
at least, Aeschylus avails himself of Zeus to avoid a religious 
commitment. 

But this is not the only instance of its kind. For here we 
have one of the chief reasons why Zeus is so prominent in Aeschy- 
lus: because the emotional and conceptual climate with which his 
figure endows a scene or an ode is less articulate, less clear cut, 
than that of any other god. The mention of Zeus suggests great- 
ness, and majesty, and splendour, and masculine strength. Aphro- 
dite, and Athena, and Apollo, and the others who feature in the 
plays each embrace a great many aspects of life, but there are 
other aspects with which the audience would not associate them. 
Zeus, however—and this is nothing new, but derives straight 
from Homer, and is reinforced by the special character of the 
worship of Olympian Zeus in Athens—thrones above all in bril- 
liant opacity. To have him in a drama, therefore, ensures a 
maximum of poetic effect, and a minimum of obligation. 

A rough compilation of the occurrences of Zeus in Aeschylus’ 
preserved plays gives us the following results.°° To begin with, 
it is evident that in some of the plays Zeus plays a vastly more 
prominent role than in others. In the Persians I have counted 
barely five references to the god. Various reasons may be ad- 
duced for this peculiarity. For one, the play deals with Persians 


80T have not counted the passages where Zeus is merely mentioned in 
the patronymic of one of his offspring: e.g. Athena, daughter of Zeus. 
However, where such a child is not a deity of Homeric myth (e.g. 
Justice, daughter of Zeus) the occurrence has been noted, for there the 
name of Zeus is manipulated so as to confirm and dignify the alleged 


progeny. References to the Zeus of the Underworld have been dis- 


counted. Nor have I examined the Prometheus, in the hope that my 
findings may throw some light on the problems of that play in turn. 
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rather than Greeks, and too many references to Zeus would spoil 
the outlandish flavour of the piece.*t Another explanation, 
probably the more valid one, is that in the Persians we have a 
play in which the facts, so far from being left to the poet’s own 
manipulation, are predetermined by history, and the people know 
it. The stories of myth are always something of a problem for 
the understanding ; there is too much of the improbable in them, 
and the poet has to muster all his reserves of stage-craft and 
vocabulary to make them palatable. But the recent war was 
history; no need to appeal to an inscrutable fate, refracted in 
the person of Zeus. On the other hand, the very historicity of 
the action was dangerous too; hence the stress on the bridge 
across the straits, hence the curse, hence Darius rising from his 
tomb. 

At the other extreme stands the Suppliants; Gorgias might 
well have called it a play full of Zeus. There are three capacities 
in which the god is employed in this play: as an object of prayer, 
as the great protector (these two uses naturally coincide in most 
of the cases), and as the ancestor of Io. That the girls, fright- 
ened, harassed, and homeless, should pray to the god who already 
in Homer figures as the protector of strangers is only to be 
expected. And once Aeschylus had decided to use the story of 
Io as the mythical paradigm of the plot, the frequent mention 
of her divine lover and rescuer was inevitable. Here we have 
three of the most important uses of Zeus in drama: as the object 
of prayer, i.e. as the sky god called to witness and summoned 
to help (this use is absent from the Humenides) ; as the guardian 
of the underdog (not in Persians) ; and as a god of mythology 
(not in Persians). 

There are two other major categories: Zeus teleios, and Zeus 
the Leveller. Zeus teletos is the personal avatar of fate or ac- 
complishment or realization ; he is the author’s plot externalized, 
unerring as the plot itself. When the Danaids, or their servants 
(Suppl., 1048-9) sing: There is no stepping afoul of the great 
measureless plan of Zeus! the meaning, cut and dried, is simply: 
the story is exactly as the author wanted it.** But, of course, 


81 Cf. also J. G. Griffiths, C.P., XLVIII (1953), p. 152: the chorus 
conceive of their king—provided that he remains successful—as a god. 
92 Avds ob} wapBards / dréparos. 
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there is all the difference in the world between the two ways of 
putting it. As for Zeus the Leveller, who is in a fashion related 
to Zeus the accomplisher, we find him now as the Punisher, then 
as the Rewarder, or again, more abstractly, as the god of Justice. 
I would also put the Warner, the god of moderation, in this 
same class. A good example of the Leveller occurs in the 
Persians (827-8): “Zeus is at hand to punish overreaching 
thoughts, a savage auditor.” ** Whereas Zeus teleios is a symbol 
of the plot as a whole in its sweep toward the climax, Zeus the 
Leveller heralds what we might call the matrix for the heroic 
action, the precarious balance with its unpredictable swings of 
the pendulum, within which the great deed rises like a Berg- 
sonian intensification of energy, giving the lie to the mock- 
physics of its environment. Zeus is this balance. Before the 
catastrophe breaks, Zeus appears as the patron of justice, or as 
the counsellor of moderation and wisdom; when it has broken, 
he has become the punisher to some, the rewarder to others. 
Except for a few occurrences of Zeus as a local cult deity, or 
as the patron of some sphere of activity, such as public speaking, 
these uses of Zeus would seem to account for practically all 
instances.** There are, however, a few passages—six or seven at 
most—in which Zeus is discussed or called upon in abstract 
terms, as a Xenophanean omnipotent divinity.*° The passage in 
the Agamemnon (160 ff.) is perhaps the most famous. Fraenkel 
recognized that it does not constitute a prayer;** but his own 
view that we have here a hymn of praise sung by a group less 
narrowly defined than the troop of ancient courtiers—in other 


83 Zevs Tow THY ayav / Ppovnudarwy Ereotiv, evOuvvos 
Bapis. 

84Tt is instructive to study a passage like Choephori, 783-8, in which 
various functions of Zeus are combined to introduce a choral ode and, 
with their cumulative effect, to raise the audience’s expectation that the 
climax is not far off. 

85 Not in Persians, Seven, Choephori. The principal passages are 
Agam., 160 ff., Hum., 650 ff., Suppl., 92 ff. and 592 ff. Cf. also fr. 70, 
with its extravagant meteorological overtones. It is passages like these 
which have lent support to those who speak of a theodicy; ef. Rose 
(above, note 53), pp. 4ff.; E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus: Agamemnon 
(Oxford, 1950), II, pp. 99 ff., based on his article (above, note 65) about 
the Agamemnon passage. 

86 Fraenkel (above, note 85), II, p. 113. 
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words, that this is in the nature of a parabasis, and therefore 
voices the author’s own views concerning the function and great- 
ness of Zeus—this interpretation must now be questioned. 

Let us look at the passage in detail, always with the inevitable 
reservation that a paraphrase catches little of the dramatic in- 
tention.** In lines 140-59, the chorus reports the words of 
Calchas concerning the attitude of Artemis toward the expedi- 
tion; as is so often the case with pronouncements of seers and 
prophets, these words are full of ambiguity and foreboding, at 
one and the same time promising and cautioning against a 
speedy accomplishment of the goal of the expedition. It is on 
this note of perplexity, mixed of confidence and apprehension— 
and with the well-known outcome of the myth always ready to 
claim the awareness of the audience—that the chorus turns to 
an apostrophe of Zeus. First they emphasize his obscurity, his 
abstractness, his limitlessness; the language used is that of the 
philosophers and scientists.** The antistrophe dwells on the 
greatness of Zeus, this time in terms of the Hesiodic succession. 
Thus both philosophy and mythology have been put under obli- 
gation for this appraisal of Zeus. In lines 176-81, we find an 
elaboration of the symbol of the great Warner: 76 ¢poveiv, aBe 
pabos, awhpootvy are said to emanate directly from the nature 
of his sovereignty. Thus, in their perplexity about the situation 
at Aulis, the chorus looks to the soothing influence of the tran- 
quil, unshaken Zeus, with his insistence on restraint and circum- 
spection. But the chorus is merely the conveyor of these ideas; 
it is the audience which, through the evocation of that image, 
is for a few seconds almost relieved in its fear for the Atridae. 
Does not Zeus, with his wisdom and strength, stand behind 
them? But then, with the menacing ambiguity of the transi- 
tional lines (183-4) in which mercy and violence are balanced in 
cosmic confusion, the truth begins to emerge. What is the use 
of such injunctions as wae pafos and circumspection and know 
thyself, if the dilemma of the human agent leaves him no scope 
for restraint? Agamemnon must act on his own; there is no 
divine directive of any substance to guide him. All alone he 


87 The passage is too long, and in many spots too uncertain textually, 


to reprint here. 
88 For émoraduwuevos, cf. Thales, A 3a = Callimachus, Jambi, fr. 191, 


line 54 Pfeiffer: Trois dorepicxous. 
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comes face to face with what we have called the precarious 
balance, the great universal obscurity which makes of every man 
a potential sufferer. Zebs doris ror’ éoriv, Zeus is hidden from 
from sight, because the future is incalculable, and that is the 
only real truth about him. Everything else is at best bitter 
irony, doubly bitter because the audience accepts each sentiment 
at face value. Zeus calls for restraint, they are told; Agamem- 
non acts as he must, and suffers as he must for it; does not that 
mean that he did not practice the obligatory self-control ? 

The great “abstract” discussion of Zeus, therefore, has a 
very important dramatic function. The recapitulation of the 
developments at Aulis is momentarily interrupted, at the point 
of Agamemnon’s hopeless decision, to evoke a false picture of 
security in Zeus, and to underscore the enigma of the universal 
order, while at the same time holding out such make-believe 
panacaeas as sophrosyne and the like. After this, the action 
proceeds with greater poignancy, with a more massive sense of 
frustration and disaster than would have been possible without 
this intercalation of the divine metaphor blown up to its most 
deceiving proportions.®® 

The Humenides presents the spectacle of Zeus dikaios, justice 
writ large, dissolving into its constituents. The result is a 
contest between two animated metaphors or camps of metaphors, 
between the forces of Hrinys and Eleos, until justice is tempered 
with mercy.°® It has been said that Dike who “always comes 
through ” is the basic idea and basic issue in the plays of Aeschy- 
lus.*t Actually, Dike does not so much answer an abstract 
principle of justice prescribing an ideal course of action—com- 


8° Fraenkel (above, note 85), II, pp. 111-12, in discussing lines 182-3, 
proposes the view that, by juxtaposing xdpis and Biaiws, Aeschylus pro- 
claimed a metaphysical theory. “In our first impression the suffering 
ordained by God seems anything but xdpis; it is only in its results, in 
what we learn by it, that it proves to be a favour.” But this is hard 
to maintain. What we have here is a kind of Heraclitean oxymoron, 
closely related to the theme. And is not Aeschy- 
lus’ “ deceitful ” version of wd6ec duadia? Certainly, once a tragic hero 
has been caught by his perdition, he is in no position to learn, nor are 
others able to learn from his fate, because Zeus “ cannot be coordinated.” 
°° For a fine discussion of Dike in Aeschylus, see Kranz (above, note 
77), p. 47. 
®1 Cf. Solmsen (above, note 66), p. 221. 
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parable to the Platonic “ good ”—as it corresponds to the notion 
of the social norm, of regularity, of things turning out as in the 
light of human experience they are likely to be of least disservice 
to all, or simply of things turning out as they usually do.®? The 
Zeus of the Psychostasia, perhaps the most impressive embodi- 
ment of Dike, merely determines what everyone knew to be the 
facts of the myth. We may assume—although future papyri 
may teach us differently—that his decision was not greatly in- 
fluenced by the juridical claims, or the moral rights, of the 
interested mothers. A similar situation prevails in the Humeni- 
des. The problem of Orestes is no more soluble when lifted 
into the sphere of the gods than it would be in purely human 
terms. That is why it informs a tragedy. In the end it is 
a political legend which seemingly provides the solution.** 

It has been suggested that in the Humenides we witness a 
reconciliation between god and man, or that the action is 
carried out on the two levels, the divine and the human, simul- 
taneously.®°° This is, of course, the theological approach; ac- 
cording to it, the question is always: What is the relation of 
man’s actions to the world government of the gods? Against 
this, we must insist that the dramatic plot is concerned only with 
the human predicament, with the blindness and the heroic 
strength of man. So, if in the Humenides the gods become 
protagonists, after two long acts of lurking behind the humans,°** 
the understanding is that in this last part of the trilogy, the fate 
of individual men has become less crucial, and the social crisis 
as such is brought out into the limelight. The more a plot is 
conceived in terms of general human behaviour, the more openly 
the gods intrude themselves onto the stage. Where the action 
is presented as a struggle between individuals, the gods fade 
into the background. The theme of the Humenides is static and 


®2 For dixacos in the sense of “natural,” ef. Hermes, LXIV (1929), 
pp. 389-90, and the pertinent chapters in E. Wolf, Griechisches Rechts- 
denken, I (Frankfurt, 1950). Cf. also Gorgias’ use of the adjective, 
above note 8. 

*8 P, Friedlaender, “ Die griech. Tragoedie und das Tragische,” Antike, 
I (1925), pp. 33 f. 

*4 A. Bonnard, “ La pensée religieuse d’Eschyle,” R. Th. Ph., 1933, pp. 
192-221, 

*> Kranz (above, note 77), p. 61. 

°° Reinhardt (above, note 53), p. 136. 
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impersonal, not one of vital action, but of deliberation and 
decision. And just as, at critical junctures, Plato has recourse 
to divine myths to describe or rather approach a truth which 
is indescribable, likewise the last word about the tragic dilemma 
and its “solution” can be expressed only in the form of dramatic 
abstractions, through the gods. And again, just as Plato’s 
myths never solve anything, but merely hint at wider vistas 
while creating the illusion of satisfaction, so the divine comedy of 
the Humenides * is far from providing an answer to anything.®* 

It has often been remarked that the procedure of Apollo at 
the trial leaves much to be desired in the way of judicial fairness 
and presentation of evidence. Instead of an open-minded debate, 
we have a succession of sophistries which were no doubt copied 
from contemporary legal manoeuvers. Thus, instead of a “self- 
transcendence of the tragic within tragedy” °%® Aeschylus gives 
us an example of the practical posing to solve the insoluble. In 
the Humenides, the lifting of the tists goes against the very grain 
of the tragic proceedings which lead up to it. The acquittal of 
Orestes and the conversion of the goddesses are but a pseudo- 
solution. That is all the tragedian, the poet, the non-theologian 
is prepared to give us. But precisely because it is, from the 
rational point of view, so unconvincing, it has to be buttressed 
with powerful references and, in part, to be cleverly argued in 
order to be accepted by the audience. The outcome is what 
Dodds would refer to as an over-determined solution. God is 
piled upon god, and all sorts of conjuring devices, from bind- 
ing chants to an institutional aition, are marshalled to see to it 
that the unlikely solution is driven home with the force of truth. 
Euripides has his deus ex machina; Aeschylus employs a galaxy 


®7 Reinhardt (above, note 53), pp. 152 ff. speaks of a “ Goettermi- 
mus”; he refers to the convention, dating from Homer, that divine 
contests must always be officially comic. 

*§ Contrast Jaeger’s view (above, note 57), p. 260 that “the knot, 
which no human wit could loosen, is cut by a divine miracle of grace 

. .” Cf. also Kuhn (above, note 53), p. 35. K. Latte, A.f.R., XX 
(1921), p. 279 seems to me to come closer to the truth when he says: 
“Orestes is cleansed, but the Furies continue to pursue him: it is 
doubtful whether Aeschylus himself was entirely satisfied with the 
final solution which the tradition of the tale forced upon him.” This 
is, however, seen too pessimistically. 

*° Kuhn (above, note 53), II, p. 63. 
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of the gods to achieve the same effect. That is the crowning 
move of his artistic apate. The change of the Erinyes into 
Gracious Divinities is not a theological proposition, but a manip- 
ulation of religious ideas, and a very violent manipulation at 
that, toward dramatic and purely dramatic ends. Theologically 
speaking the whole business is not only unbelievable but crude; 
as witnessed on the stage, what audience would not surrender 
themselves to the impact of the spectacle, particularly since it 
seems to coincide with their hopes, and remove their appre- 
hensions ? 

Seen in this light, the old question whether the gods in 
Aeschylus undergo a development or not—a question often asked 
in connexion with the Zeus of the Prometheta—becomes mean- 
ingless. For Zeus, and the Furies, are not independent entities 
but the author’s means of sketching the human predicament.’ 
It is instructive to note that in Aeschylus’ plays “the gods 
appear as actors and agents but not as far as we know as suffer- 
ers,” 1°! excepting of course such minor figures as Thetis and 
Kos and the Heliades whose tears were fixed by the literary past. 
The gods are not involved in the drama as humans are. Weep- 
ing gods are largely a concern of comedy. Tragedy may, or 
may not, have started as a passion play about a suffering god. 
The fact is that in historical times, a human hero had taken 
the place of Dionysus or whoever is assumed to have been the 
original victim, and with that the religious fixation of tragedy 
became deflected. Consequently, whenever we do find the gods 
playing a part in drama, they are there less as a heritage of 
the ritual past, than as a component in the author’s artistic 


design. 


100 A similar view is expressed by Reinhardt (above, note 53), p. 58. 

101 Solmsen (above, note 49), p. 158. 

102Tt is unfortunate that Aeschylus’ Dionysian plays are lost; the 
fragments indicate that there were at least eleven plays concerned 
with Dionysus in one way or another; cf. Murray (above, note 61), 
pp. 145, 153 ff. Cf. H. J. Mette, Supplementum Aeschyleum (Berlin, 
1939), p. 17 who proposes a trilogy of Semele, Pentheus, Xantriai. 
But lest it be assumed that Aeschylus must have exhibited his religion 
in those plays, it is useful to remember that we learn considerably less 
about Euripides’ views from his tragic Bacchae than from his melo- 
dramatic Jon. In the former play, Dionysus is not implicated in the 
tragic dilemma, though he appears on the stage; in the latter, Apollo 
is, though he does not put in an appearance. 
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Again I do not want to leave the impression that I consider 
the gods extraneous to the essence of drama. They are im- 
portant within the tragic vocabulary because of the age-old belief 
that 7a dvOporea are insignificant by comparison with 7a Oeia. 
We are reminded that the command “know thyself” then car- 
ried the meaning “know that thou art mortal.” But “the 
peculiar problem of the divine in Aeschylus arises from an 
ambiguity ; on the one hand, the gods continue to be objects of 
simple faith, and are thought to direct all human affairs; on 
the other, it is felt that in the deepest sense of reality, man is 
on his own.” 1° Aeschylus exploits this contradiction for his 
own ends. He used the gods to say something profound and 
indefinable about man, and his audiences allowed themselves to 
be swayed by his formulation, although no doubt they could not 
have told where, in the complex scheme of dramatized myth, 
apate leaves off and truth begins. 


Tuomas G. ROoSENMEYER. 
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108 Snell (above, note 53), p. 135. 


PRIMITIVISM IN VIRGIL. 


It is the purpose of this paper to explore certain aspects of 
Virgil’s views of the past in the focus of primitivistic ideas, 
chronological and cultural, to adopt the useful distinction of 
Lovejoy and Boas.t The material is considerable. Thus the 
ancient myth of the ages of the world and of man, the philo- 
sophical theme of recurrent cycles, the glorification of early 
heroic Rome, laus temporis acti, all have their links with 
“ chronological ” primitivism in the tendency to find man’s best 
and happiest period in the earlier phases of human life. Can 
we find any consistent pattern in Virgil’s outlook here? Or, in 
his accounts of people of simpler, more primitive ways of life, 
does the poet reveal himself as a “ cultural” primitivist, seek- 
ing answers to the problems of society in rejection of the cumula- 
tive possessions and complexities of his day? Most of these 
themes, and others more or less closely linked with primitivistic 
concepts, have of course been examined in various contexts in 
the vast library of Virgilian scholarship. It is, however, remark- 
able how much divergence of interpretation and emphasis con- 
tinues to prevail. It is my hope that this focus may prove in 
some degree a profitable point of departure. 

To start with the chronological aspect, let us consider the 
explicit statements of the poet which suggest any theory about 
the ages, golden or otherwise. There are five main passages, 
reflecting utterly different moods and found in largely unre- 
lated contexts. (1) The 4th Hclogue, radiant with hope of a 
future which will restore the glories of a golden age of the re- 
mote past, presents of course the cyclical theme to which we shall 
return, For the moment it should be noted that the earliest 
phase of life on earth is depicted in terms of a “soft” primi- 
tivism: peace, joy, innocence amid the glorious bounties of na- 
ture. (2) Silenus’ song in the 6th Eclogue, after telling of uni- 
versal creation in Lucretian terms, refers briefly to man’s birth 
in the allusion to the Deucalian myth; the phrase Saturnia regna 


14 Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, I (Bal- 
timore, 1935), p. 1. 
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(41) suggests a golden age, presumably preceding the arts con- 
ferred by Prometheus as indicated by the next line. 

(3) In Georg., I, 118-46, we hear of the earliest paradise as 
the era to which Jupiter long ago brought an end, impelling man 
to forge new implements and develop the arts and skills essen- 
tial to cope with desperate difficulties. There is the suggestion 
that Eden offered too little challenge, an anti-primitivistic theme, 
but at present it is enough to observe that a golden age similar 
to that of the 4th EHclogue is presumed once to have prevailed, 
an age in which the arts were superfluous. 

(4) In the great finale of the 2nd Georgic the picture is quite 
different. Here it is drawn in terms of the simple agricultural 
society of the past, in contrast to the vice and turmoil of con- 
temporary Rome. It is, to be sure, again explicit that peace, 
virtue, good will among men, along with nature’s marvellous 
gifts of fruit and grain and beauty, once endowed earliest Italy 
with the blessings of Saturn’s age of gold. Nevertheless, men of 
that golden time were sturdy tillers of the soil—and when we 
tread of Sabines, Etruscans, and the city of Rome, we have 
travelled far from the dream-like Eden of poetic fancy. The 
picture has altered. 

In both of these selections from the Georgics we find echoes 
of a theme which pervades much of the poem and is inextricably 
bound up with that of chronological primitivism. The pessimism 
and melancholy, so remote from the joyous hopes of the 4th 
Eclogue, are heightened in no small measure by thoughts of na- 
ture’s declining powers. Against the prodigal fruitfulness of 
the springtime of the world (Georg., II, 336-45), we hear of an 
inexorable law of decline. Like the seeds which the farmer must 
laboriously select, sic omnia fatis in peius ruere (I, 199-200) ; 
again without man’s constant care trees produce fruits swcos 
oblita priores (II, 59); human generations decline in physical 
stature, so that future ages will marvel at the mighty skeletons 
of men of old (I, 493-7). The single life declines to the weak- 
ness and disease which precede death; optima quaeque dies... 
prima fugit (III, 66-7). 

(5) The last of our five selections explicitly concerned with 
chronological theory is Evander’s account in Aeneid, VIII, 314- 
27, a passage of particular interest for our purposes. The story 
is strictly localized, linking the golden age in Italy with Saturn’s 
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reign there. In its temporal aspect, however, this age is not the 
first. The original era was one very like savagery and these 
early children of nature seem very remote from those of the 
pastoral dream. Saturn is said to have rescued them from law- 
lessness and ignorance, and to have brought about the golden 
age by means of the very elements of civilization that were so 
superfluous in the fanciful versions of paradise. Now the ideal 
is the settled agricultural community, governed by law and 
custom, under the guidance of a benevolent king. Its general 
character is not unlike that of the picture at the close of the 
second Georgic. Later came the decolor aetas of war and greed.” 

Because of the early stage of savagery postulated by the poet, 
followed by the acquisition of the arts and of laws in a settled 
community, the passage has sometimes been regarded as a con- 
densation of Lucretius’ account of early man (V, 925 ff.).2 If 
so, it is certainly a spectacular achievement in the art of com- 
pression. But actually the differences are far more striking than 
the similarities. There is no golden age in Lucretius. It is true 
he tells of a period after savagery in which the more intelligent, 
handsome, and physically strong dominated the early community 
(V, 1105-12). This last qualification scarcely suggests an era 
of peace and moral enlightenment; * in fact, ambition and greed 
followed, and laws were formulated later, after various struggles, 
under the compulsion of expediency (V, 1136-55); the whole 
process is gradual, arts were laboriously developed or accidentally 
discovered, there is no single mind, much less divine guidance 
in the process. 

Virgil’s account has far closer affinities elsewhere. His Saturn 
is quite clearly a culture-hero or demigod whose range of service 
has striking parallels in myth and philosophy. Of the many one 
might cite, the following seems particularly close: the Alex- 


? See E. Paratore’s analysis of the comparison in his edition of Georg. 
I and II (Milan, 1946), ad loc., and Virgilio (Rome, 1945), pp. 363 ff. 

° Cf. e.g. Conington, ad loc., who, however, notes the incongruity of 
the golden age in this interpretation; C. Bailey in his edition of 
Lucretius (3 vols., Oxford, 1947), on V, 925 ff.; N. Debatani, “ Virgile 
et Page d’or,” Rev. Phil., 1931, pp. 130 f. 

4Cf. the note on Lucretius, V, 1108 f., in the edition of A. Ernout 
and L. Robin (Paris, 1925), where it is observed that violence and ani- 
mal passions are still supreme, although the role of intelligence is 
stressed. 
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andrian historian Megasthenes brought from India a myth curi- 
ously similar to Evander’s.® It told of a first period of wild and 
savage life, terminated not by the gradual process described by 
Lucretius, but by the coming of Dionysus who brought scattered 
peoples together, founded cities, taught men the methods of agri- 
culture and religious rites, blessings which had not yet been 
perverted, it would seem, to the evils which cursed later Greek 
life. Heracles was of course widely worshipped for comparable 
services.® 

At another level of thought, there are the “ philosopher kings ” 
of Posidonius’ golden age, men of superior endowment who not 
only ruled with wisdom, justice, and benevolence, but first taught 
the arts whereby community life became possible.’ These heroes 
are anonymous in Seneca’s version. They suggest a link between 
the more vivid concrete figures of myth, whom the Stoics took 
such pleasure in rationalizing, and the more abstract concept of 
the divine intelligence which they embodied, the Stoic ratio. 
The link is explicit in Cicero. In the course of a famous apos- 
trophe to philosophy he says, tu urbes peperisti, tu dissipatos 
homines in societatem vitae convocastt (Tusc., V, 2, 5); in the 


next paragraph he adds that only the ignorant fail to realize 
that in the dim past it was the philosophers a quibus vita homi- 
num instructa primis est. He then proceeds to explain that the 
heroes of myth, such as Atlas and Prometheus, were the wise 
men of old, thus venerated for their services to humanity (V, 3, 
7-8).8 Surely Evander’s Saturn has closer ties here than with 


Lucretius. 


5 Arrian, VIII (Indica), 1, 4-7; 7, 2-9; Diodorus, II, 38, 3-5; Strabo, 
XV, 1, 6-8. 

* Also in India, as noted in the authors cited above. The prominence 
of both Heracles and Dionysus in Virgil’s Latium is interesting in this 
connection. 

7 Seneca, Hp. 90, especially sections 5-7. Robin in his commentary on 
Lucretius, V, 1108 f., op. cit. (note 4), suggests a parallel with Lucre- 
tius’ early leaders, but then noting the extreme contrast in motivation, 
virtually negates the comparison; Bailey rejects it; K. Reinhardt in 
Poseidonios (Munich, 1921), pp. 399 f., stresses the fundamental cleav- 
age between this interpretation of early civilization and that of 
Lucretius. 

8 Cf. De Off., I, 4, 11-12, for the role of ratio as a civilizing force. 
Horace making comparable claims for poetry introduces Orpheus and 
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There is, however, still that early stage of savagery in Evan- 
der’s account. This is not found in Posidonius, according to 
Seneca. In that version, early mankind may have been ignorant 
but was still enveloped in an aura of perfection, a dis recentes. 
Hence we hear of no sudden, post-primitive golden age. How- 
ever other Stoics, notably Panaetius, presented a more realistic 
view of the nature and problems of human life at a savage level, 
and saw in the arts of civilization the triumph of the rational 
faculty, wisdom as part of virtue (Cic., De Off., I, 4, 11-12; I, 
4, 15-17). For these Stoics, the happiest period in human his- 
tory is still early, before corruption set in, but not in the stage 
of savagery.° Here again, the parallel with Evander’s story is 
close. Thus the principal features of this account, the order of 
the ages, the role of the arts, the culture-hero (whether regarded 
as historic or symbolic), and the later degeneration are all Stoic. 
The central emphasis on divine guidance cannot be reconciled 
with the Epicurean view.’° 

The version here is not of course wholly consistent with the 
account of the ages in the 1st Georgic. The enrollment of the 
old god Saturn among the kings of early Latium leads to certain 
difficulties. The king as such cannot belong to the golden dawn 
of creation, and his name does not occur in the earlier passage. 
However, the setting of the Aeneid in the distant past, the 
legendary, remote atmosphere which surrounds the speaker 
Evander, Saturn’s ancient association with agriculture along 
with the myth of his reign, familiar to Romans since the time 
of Ennius,™ all combine to make him the dramatically appro- 
priate, not to say the imperative choice. The golden age which 


Amphion as symbols of its power, in Hp., II, 3, 391-407. F. Solmsen, 
“ Drei Rekonstruktionen zur antiken Rhetorik und Poetik” in Hermes, 
LXVII (1932), pp. 151-4, points out that such allegorizing is probably 
of Stoic inspiration. 

® This is discussed more fully in my article “ Progress and Primitivism 
in Lucretius,” A.J. P., LXVIII (1947), pp. 186-9. 

10K. Manni in “ La legenda dell’eta dell’oro nella politica dei Cesari,” 
Atene e Roma, 1938, p. 112, introduces Epicurus and then observes it 
leads to a “ curiosa mescolenza.” 

11 —. Manni, “ A proposito del culto del Saturno,” Athenaeum, 1938, 
pp. 223-32. Ennius may well have given the myth the euhemeristic 
interpretation. Servius on Aen., VIII, 319, takes it for granted that 
Virgil has accepted the euhemeristic view. 
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he inaugurated, that of the simple and virtuous agricultural 
community, is a far cry from the Eden of the 1st Georgic or the 
4th Hclogue, where men lived happily and without toil on na- 
ture’s marvellous bounty. The two pictures reflect clearly the 
two different views found in the Stoa. They are irreconcilable in 
certain features, but at one in stressing an earlier time when 
nature was more prodigal of her gifts and men happier and more 
virtuous than at present. Virgil consistently looks back to such 
a time, however great the differences in detail in his different 
poems. 

There is still the question of the future to consider in the 
chronological framework, which brings us to the cycles. In two 
important passages Virgil describes the golden age not only as 
an epoch of the past but as a promise for the years to come— 
redeunt Saturnia regna. The procession of the ages, having 
reached its end will start once more, the cycle to be repeated. 
It is a concept familiar to Greek thought from very early times 
and has many facets. As Lovejoy points out,’* an infinite re- 
petitive series surveyed from afar seems to have nothing in 
common with primitivism or with any other interpretation of 
life rooted in time, whatever the direction of the arrow. The 
individual cycle is, however, another matter. From the end of 
its last stage, one can look forward to the glories of a new era, 
even as one is looking back to the springtime of one’s own. 

The 4th Hclogue gives the most complete expression to this 
concept in Virgil. The cyclical movement of the ages is pro- 
claimed, almost at the start, with the phrase quoted above. The 
second passage in which it is explicit is part of the eulogy of 
Augustus in the 6th Aeneid: aurea condet Saecula qui rursus 
Latio regnata per arva Saturno quondam (792-4). The impact 
of both these selections, in and out of context, has made them 
so familiar that it is rather surprising to find almost nothing 
else that is relevant, at least explicitly so. In Aen., I, 257-96 
there is Jupiter’s prophecy of Rome’s destiny which promises a 
glorious future ; the prominence of the ancient deities, cana Fides 
et Vesta, and the giving way of aspera saecula to a peaceful era 
suggest the traditional concept, but the theme of recurrence, 
nowhere sharply expressed, seems contradicted, at least for the 


12 Op. cit. (note 1), pp. 4-5, 79. 
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future, by the pledge of eternity (278-9). In the 6th book 
Anchises’ explanation of metempsychosis suggests the cycles in 
the metaphor of wheel and circle (745-8), but this can scarcely 
be pressed. 

The imagery of the Hclogue and its theme of the ages of man 
and world have been linked with Platonic, Egyptian, Neopytha- 
gorean, and other sources. That Virgil was familiar with them, 
at least in some degree, is more than likely. But it is surely 
significant that in only two passages is this concept of the re- 
currence of the golden age completely clear, and that both have 
as their central focus the inauguration of a new political era 
with its hope of justice and peace. It is now abundantly evident 
that we have here the language of a literary convention by which 
the new political regime, or significant moment in it, was de- 
scribed in the language of the golden age of tradition.** This is 
not to question the sincerity of the poet’s feeling or the superb 
artistry with which he has expressed it, and it is certainly no 
argument of disbelief in the doctrine. But it is surely futile to 
press the language of hyperbole, known as it is to be conventional, 
to force an intellectual pattern or theory on the poet for which 
there is no evidence elsewhere. 

Similar caution is indicated with regard to a theme which is 
logically opposed to the cyclical, that of “eternal Rome.” 
Jupiter himself assures Venus that in time as well as in space no 
boundary has been set; imperium sine fine dedi (1, 278-9). It is 
perhaps worth the observation that no such assurance recurs, 
either in the glowing prophecy of Anchises of the new era for 
mankind to be initiated by Augustus (VI, 791-805), or in the 
epilogue in which the same speaker defines Rome’s greatness 
(851-3); we do not find it in the prophetic description of 
Aeneas’ shield at the end of VIII, nor in the final discourse 
between Juno and Jupiter (XII, 791 ff.). This could be called 
quibbling; after all Rome as a symbol of eternity is a common- 
place in the writing of the age, and the very vastness and weight 
of history leading to this climax might be supposed to demand 
and therefore imply a limitless future. However, for our present 
purposes, the fact remains that the poet has little to say of the 


183 See H. J. Rose, The Eclogues of Vergil (Berkeley, 1942), pp. 167- 
71; further bibliography on sources of the 4th Hclogue would be super- 
fluous here. 
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future in any framework of cosmic law, cyclical or otherwise. 
This is in keeping with the lack of dogmatism which is charac- 
teristic of his spirit—a very un-Stoic as well as un-Epicurean 
trait. In his great tribute to Lucretius in the Georgics (II, 490- 
2), we sense the fascination which scientific theory and cosmic 
vistas held for him; possibly there is even a kind of envy of 
Lucretius’ certainties. The doubts about the ultimate meta- 
physical questions that so many readers have found in the 
Aeneid are surely akin. 

And this trait, this capacity for doubt, if you will, should be 
kept in mind as we conclude this part of our study. The evi- 
dence is surely sufficient to justify the assertion that Virgil was 
on the whole a chronological primitivist. He seems to have held 
consistently to the view that man has had a happier past, when 
nature was more prodigal of her gifts, mankind more content 
and morally superior. It is probably wise to discount the fanci- 
ful details of the pastoral idyl of ease. The more sober picture 
in the 8th Aeneid, in harmony as it is with the Saturnia regna 
of the 2nd Georgic, is doubtless closer to his serious view of 
man, but details should not be pressed. The elusive fusion of 
“soft ” and “hard ” primitivism even in the later passages must 
warn us against forcing a rigid intellectual pattern upon the 
poetic imagery. We shall find a comparable fusion in the cul- 
tural primitivism of the poet. 


Cultural primitivism has been defined as the “ discontent of 
the civilized with civilization, or with some conspicuous and 
characteristic feature of it.”** Logically this position often 
implies chronological primitivism also, inasmuch as the simpler 
pattern of living which the cultural primitivist admires pre- 
sumably prevailed once in the land of whose modern conditions 
he is critical. He may, however, be entirely indifferent to a 
temporal theory or framework of the past, stressing values drawn 
from contemporary primitive societies, His concern may be 
chiefly with the future, in the assertion of a moral program 
based on the values of a simpler culture. In any case his em- 
phasis is one of rejection of what he sees about him in favor 
of a simpler pattern of life. 

The briefest reflection will suggest the possible range and 


14 Lovejoy and Boas, op. cit. (note 1), p. 7. 
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relativity of the concept. There are many today who own to a 
nostalgia for the “simplicity ” of a pre-1914 world, but whose 
zeal for the shepherd’s life is something less than compelling. 
There is often a primitivistic strain in the laudator temporis 
acti, especially when he believes that the increasing complexity 
of modern civilization has entailed more loss than gain. Roman 
literature of the Augustan age is of course steeped in such re- 
flections, whether the emphasis is escape, or despair, or a pro- 
gram. A consideration of every facet of this strain in the 
Aeneid would require a volume. Here, therefore, it is proposed 
to concentrate chiefly on Virgil’s evaluation of people of rela- 
tively simpler culture, so far as there seems to be deliberate 
emphasis on this simplicity. In view of the historic interest 
inherent in the Aeneid, some of the material could be discussed 
as a phase of chronological primitivism and at times the dis- 
tinction is probably artificial. However, the material we have 
so far discussed involves rather a theory about the past, the 
temporal succession of epochs. Our emphasis in the following 
pages is more on the values which the poet derives from a simpler 
cultural pattern, apart from the fact that the setting is usually 
in the past. 

A neat and simple formula is not to be expected. That our 
poet is often elusive is well demonstrated by the thorough dis- 
agreement today on certain rather fundamental aspects of his 
philosophical outlook. The most persuasive patterns which have 
been imposed have finally failed to persuade. Thus here a pro- 
gram that could be called consistently primitivistic could only 
be maintained with considerable distortion. It would be absurd 
to claim his advocacy of a “return to nature” which would 
reject the structure of empire. Aeneas was ever seeking his city, 
not a pastoral wilderness, The dream of peace demanded organi- 
zation, communication, arts, crafts, and knowledge only pos- 
sible in a complex society. Among the saints in Elysium were 
those qui vitam excoluere per artis (VI, 663). Already in the 
first Hclogue, the security of the farmer-shepherd of distant 
Mantua is dependent on conflicts and policies centering in Rome. 
We may feel sure that the poet often deplored the cost, perhaps 
even questioned the practicability of the end, depending on how 
far we feel his faith was sustained in the Augustan dream. In 
any case he was in the Aeneid sufficiently the realist to recognize 
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that men had to deal with the facts of the contemporary world 
and that in the political and social sense there could be no 
return to the simpler days of old, whether or in whatever degree 
desirable. 

Thus there is not too much to our purpose in the great pageant 
of heroes in the 6th Aeneid, culminating as it does in the famous 
formulation of Rome’s gift for empire, nor in the scenes from 
the Roman past on the shield of Aeneas. One may note here 
and there the emphasis on the virtues rooted in simplicity, such 
as Fabricius parvoque potentem (843). He and others are the 
familiar examples of courage and integrity, serving as dramatic 
exhortations, to Aeneas through a vision of the future, to the 
Roman reader through the vision of the past. 

There is more of concern to us in the depiction of the peoples 
of ancient Italy in the last six books of the Aeneid. Its accuracy 
is of course irrelevant to us, but it may be noted that the poet 
had surely read widely and drawn much of his material from 
ethnographic studies available to him.*® The long line of these 
works had from the start stressed the relation of a people’s char- 
acter to physical surroundings and conditions.*® These treatises 
were many of them deeply imbued with a primitivistic strain 
in the criticism, direct or implicit, of the author’s more effete 
society in contrast with the hardy virtue of simpler, more “ na- 
tural ” peoples.*7 What do we find that is relevant here? 

Our problem is complicated by the variety and contrast in 
Virgil’s picture in that many cities and cultures of Italy as he 
presents them for Aeneas’ day were far from primitive. The 
gulf between the life of the hardy mountaineer as described by 
Remulus for example (IX, 603-13) and that of his contem- 
porary city-dweller of Etruria is far broader than that between 
the latter and Aeneas or his fellow Trojans. The simplicity of 
Evander’s hut is markedly in contrast with Latinus’ palace. The 


15 B. Rehm, “Das geographische Bild des alten Italien in Vergils 
Aeneis,” Philol., Supplementband XXIV, Heft 11 (1932), p. 71. 

16K, Triidinger, Studien zur Geschichte der griechish-rémischen 
Ethnographie (Basel, 1918), p. 51. 

17 Ibid., pp. 133 ff. Cf. G. Walser, Rom, das Reich und die fremden 
Volker in der Geschichtsschreibung der friihen Kaiserzeit (Baden-Baden, 
1951), pp. 80 f., who stresses the primitivism of the Stoa as very influen- 
tial in Tacitus’ presentation of primitive peoples. 
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catalogue of Italian forces in Book VII reveals great differences ; 
one may cite the legio agrestis of Praeneste (681-90) and their 
primitive equipment in contrast with the splendor of Turnus’ 
magnificent and elaborately wrought arms. Rehm remarks in 
this connection on the poet’s inconsistency in presenting such 
contrasts as that, for instance, between the forest dwellings of 
Latium and the magnas urbes of Etruria, contrasts which served 
the poet’s artistic purposes.‘* Granting that they do so serve, it 
is perhaps worth noting that they correspond to the “ incon- 
sistency ” of the facts, if not at the supposed date of Aeneas’ 
arrival, at least with the coming of the Etruscans. For that 
matter there are remote mountain villages in Italy today in 
which the way of life is probably closer to the world of Virgil’s 
farmers than to that of his or of modern Rome. Virgil is here 
the realist as well as the poet. For this reason alone, his admira- 
tion or sympathy with his hero’s foes cannot justify us in gen- 
eralizations about his primitivistic values. 

The most important single passage in which the hardy virtues 
are explicitly linked with the simple life is the speech of Remulus 
(IX, 598-620), characterized by the poet as combining digna 
atque indigna relatu. It is not difficult to discriminate here 
between the arrogant invective and boastful spirit which led to 
the hero’s downfall on the one hand, and the lines which recalled 
to Servius the spirit of Cato: 


Durum a stirpe genus natos ad flumina primum 
deferimus saevoque gelu duramus et undis. 
Venatu invigilant pueri silvasque fatigant, 
flectere ludus equos et spicula tendere cornu. 

At patiens operum parvoque assueta iuventus 
aut rastris terram domat aut quatit oppida bello. 
Omne aevum ferro teritur, versaque iuvencum 
terga fatigamus hasta; nec tarda senectus 
debilitat vires animi mutatque vigorem: 

canitiem galea premimus, semperque recentes 
comportare iuvat praedas et vivere rapto. (IX, 603-13) 


Here we have the values of the hard primitivist and the poet’s 
evident endorsement of the spirit. The vigor, courage, endur- 
ance of body and spirit are linked with the hardy conditions 
of the simple life and its satisfactions. It is a very far cry 


18 B. Rehm, op. cit. (note 15), p. 69. 
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from the peace and plenty of the Saturnia regna; there is none 
of the idyllic atmosphere of the great finale of Georgic II. It 
provides an admirable illustration of an outlook with which the 
poet was intimately familiar in Stoic and Cynic writings, or 
better, the ethnographic studies colored by these values.*® 


It is obvious that the most cursory reading of Latin literature 
of the first century B.C. can offer many parallels to the spirit 
of these lines. Servius’ comment is Jtaliae disciplina et vita 
laudatur, quam et Cato in Originibus et Varro in gente populr 
Romani commemorat (on durum ... genus, IX, 600). The 
conviction that Rome’s greatness was founded on qualities fos- 
tered by the more strenuous conditions of earlier times is a 
familiar leit-motif. We must, however, consider the context 
here and the question of its implications. 

Remulus’ description is framed by violent invective directed 
against the Trojans. It is actually the stamp in reverse: luxury, 
fine clothes, susceptibility to the excesses of orgiastic cult, effemi- 
nacy, all go together. It is of course the age-old contempt of the 
hardy for the effete, a familiar strain from Homer to the modern 
western. It recurs with variations in Iarbas’ protest to Jupiter 
(IV, 215-17) and in Turnus’ frenzied appeal (XII, 97-100).?° 
But what of the fact that Aeneas himself and his companions 
are the objects of this invective, and that Remulus’ arrogant 
pride and violentia of spirit soon bring about his downfall? 
What of the association of violentia with “barbarians,” crude 
children of nature who bring their own destruction upon them- 
selves through lack of self-control and regard for moral obliga- 
tions? A case might be made for the poet’s anti-primitivism 
here, on the grounds that far from attributing a “natural ” 
morality and soundness to the simpler ways of life, the very lack 
of control and inhumanity which characterize certain of the 
Italians reveal their need of the more “civilized” virtues of 
Aeneas. Such a case has in fact been made in a different focus. 
It has been urged that the violentia of Turnus and his followers 
is barbarism or even savagery which must give way to the civi- 


19 Tbid., pp. 67 f., where it is shown that every detail of this picture 
can be duplicated elsewhere. 

20 A. S. Pease, in his edition of Aeneid IV (Cambridge, 1935), cites a 
number of examples in his comment on lines 215-17. 
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lized pietas of Aeneas.* Here, however, the ground is treacher- 
ous. The “inconsistency ” mentioned above needs reiteration. 
Turnus himself is certainly no primitive barbarian. Scion of an 
ancient line as old and honored as Aeneas’, he dwelt tectis .. . 
in altis (VII, 413) in the city he ruled. Mezentius, Etruscan 
king, was scarcely a simple savage. Both his greatness and his 
cruelty are far more sophisticated. We know little of Camilla’s 
father but his wilderness life was one of necessity, not choice or 
heritage (XI, 539 ff.). Camilla herself is of course the product 
of the wild environment of her childhood. The warrior-maid 
acquired her endurance and courage in a life close to nature of a 
sort perhaps no other character in the epic had lived. The charm 
she has exerted is surely due in part to the romantic atmosphere 
of this childhood in the forest. But there is also an aura of the 
supernatural, not only in the link with Diana but in her more 
than human lightness and speed and grace as the poet first 
describes her (VII, 803-17). She reflects and unites two logically 
incompatible aspects of primitivism, as does Evander in a dif- 
ferent way. There are the hardy endurance, physical strength 
and skill, adaptability, self-reliance, courage which are attributed 
to her upbringing, qualities such as others of her fellow-Italians 
possessed. The ethereal grace of a nymph of Diana is also hers. 
That in the final drama Virgil has depicted her as the cour- 
ageous warrior in all the harsh reality of the struggle, and yet 
dedicated and dear to the goddess of the wild woodland, and 
that she lives for us in this fusion of such varied elements is 
surely a tribute to the poet’s art. She combines the hardy vigor 
born of primitive conditions with the grace and remoteness of a 
mythical age. 

Violentia is not presented as the product of a primitive way 
of life. In fact, to return to Turnus, it may be recalled that his 
increasing isolation from his followers, many of whom were of a 
primitive culture, is part of his tragedy. It is the Latin people 
whose character and culture are to make Rome great. This is 
explicit in the last pronouncement of Jupiter to Juno (XII, 


*1See A. Hahn, “ Pietas vs. Violentia in the Aeneid,” C.W., XXV 
(1931), pp. 9ff., an interesting article, which because of its different 
focus, is only partly relevant. But attributing to Camilla some measure 
of violentia, she says “ She comes by it honestly. Her father is a savage 
as are many of the Italians” (p. 19). 
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834-40). The violentia which must be destroyed is more akin 
to the excess of the Greek tragic hero, as the poet stresses after 
the despoilment of Pallas (X, 501-2). It is worth noting that 
in the entire poem the word occurs only to characterize Turnus. 

Apart from the Evander scene in Book VIII which it will be 
more convenient to discuss later, there is little else in the Aeneid 
pertinent to our discussion. There are of course many scenes in 
which the pleasure in a simple way of life is evident, but in 
their contexts the question of primitivism is simply irrelevant. 
Thus the Sicilian interlude of Book V presents us with a peace- 
ful simple community for which the poet’s sympathy is clear; 
yet, as he perseveres in his quest, Aeneas leaves there only the 
faint-hearted, those whose preference is for quiet and rest rather 
than glory. They choose a way of “escape,” but there is no 
issue of the rejection of a life more effete or complex. 

Again the issue is irrelevant in most of the Hclogues, sur- 
prisingly enough. The vogue of the pastoral and the poet’s adop- 
tion of it are of course in a sense significant. Neither its charm 
nor its artificiality would have appealed as they did except to a 
comparatively sophisticated urban society, the kind of soil pe- 
culiarly propitious for the primitivism of “escape.” In several 
of the Hclogues we are shown this charming life, not as a prac- 
tical program but as a happy reverie. We are invited to wander 
in a sort of enchanted land, but no one is arguing about its 
virtues. They are self-evident and as obviously beyond our grasp, 
except in fancy. The issue of the 1st Hclogue is more complex, 
but both the realism and haunting loveliness of Meliboeus’ 
lament scarcely concern us here except to remind us that real 
escape is after all impossible. It is, however, a fascinating fusion 
of the realistic and the visionary. One feels that if the political 
and military conflicts could be solved, conflicts which have all 
but destroyed the farmer’s hopes and incentives, nature would 
be kindly ; there would be toil, but somehow that magic slumber, 
induced by the humming of the Hyblaean bees near the shady 
spring, leaves one persuaded that in Tityrus’ life there would be 
a touch of gold. 

Paratore has described admirably the visionary element, the 
wholly unrealistic dream of a golden age in Virgil’s work. His 
insistence on the idyllic character of the Georgics, on their close 
bond with the spirit of the Hclogues and with other contem- 
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porary nostalgic poetry of “escape” is very illuminating.?? In 
pursuance of this thesis he denies any central validity to a gospel 
of toil in the poem, maintaining rather that the poet looked 
upon actual peasant life as hopelessly wretched, ever imperilled 
by the vagaries of storm and violence, forces indifferent and 
pitiless. Against this background, the unforgettable finale of 
Georgic II becomes the eloquent expression of the poet’s dream, 
his withdrawal from the treachery and baseness of the contem- 
porary world in the contemplation of nature—not the harsh 
realities of the nature with which the actual peasant had to deal, 
but that of the golden age, with the setting transferred to Italy’s 
Saturnia regna.?* There is much that is illuminating in this 
analysis. The rejection, however, of the strain of hard primi- 
tivism in the poet’s outlook seems to impose a kind of dis- 
tortion. There are surely many passages in the Georgics which, 
while underlining the hardships and frustrations of the farmer’s 
life, still convey a vivid sense of the rewards—rewards and 
satisfactions which may be all the greater for the hazards. One 
senses the joy and even triumph for the farmer who has toiled 
so vigorously against odds and finally wmperat arvis (I, 99); 
surely farmer as well as poet shares the delight of the land in the 
cool stream which relieves its thirst (I, 109-10). The forces of 
nature may destroy as well as reward the toil, but the rewards 
are as great as the frustrations, and more precious for the effort 
they have cost. The line is sometimes a fine one. Hard primi- 
tivism may be as romantic in its own way as is soft. It is the 
poet’s fusion of the two strains, however, which I believe needs 
emphasis. Even in the conclusion of the second Georgic, along 
with the recurrent motifs of the poetic tradition, Virgil not only 
recalls the days of Saturn, he reminds us also of the Sabines; 
the practical sturdy morality of the Roman code is also present; 
the land provides its toil as well as its bounty (513-15); the 
ideal of family virtue was surely more than fantasy to Virgil’s 


*2 Introduzione alle Georgiche (Palermo, 1938), especially the chapter 
“TL’Eden della Pace,” pp. 42 ff.; cf. the commentary in the edition of 
the Georg. I and II, ad loc., and Virgilio, op. cit. (note 2), pp. 119 ff.; 
in this last work a beneficent aspect of labor is admitted, pp. 263 ff. 

*8 Cf. N. Debatani, op. cit. (note 3), who stresses the poet’s confident 
hopes of the Augustan regime. See E. Norden, “Vergils Aeneis im 
Lichte ihrer Zeit,” N. Jahrb., VII (1901), p. 272, on Saturn as Augustus. 
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reader, however spectacular the offenses against it in his own 
age (523-4) ; the bodies of the peasants are praedura (531). 

In the praises of Italy (II, 136-76) we find this same fusion 
of the ideal with a touch of the austere. With all the glorious 
fruitfulness and natural resources of Italy, her sons included the 
hardy: the Ligurian accustomed to trouble (168), Marsian and 
Volscian who scarcely belong to a pastoral dream, not to men- 
tion a Marius or Scipio. 

Let us turn now to the famous scene of Aeneas’ visit with 
Evander in the 8th Aeneid. Here the idyllic atmosphere is super- 
bly conveyed. The spirit of the passage has been effectively 
compared with that of the finale of the 2nd Georgic, and the 
whole described as the epic version of the ideal of the rustic 
and pastoral life, the poetry of nostalgic escape.** Simplicity is 
a marked feature of the settlement: there is the pauper senatus 
(105), the seating of the guests on the grass before the simple 
feast (175-6), the poverty of the king’s dwelling (359-68, 455, 
543) ; woodland and pasture mark the site, pious awe of present 
divinity imbues the rustic populace (349). The serenity of the 
scene with its overtones of contrast, implicit in the associations 
of the site itself, has surely given it a special magic. There is 
here something of a dream world unlike anything else in the 
epic. But granting this, even stressing the indubitable idyllic 
remoteness so far from the hard primitivism of the sterner sort, 
the latter is still clearly present. Evander’s famous injunction, 
aude hospes, contemnere opes (364), has the austerity of the hard 
primitivist who embraces poverty, deploring the enervating and 
demoralizing effect of wealth, its slavery to external posses- 
sions. Later the aged king reveals his pride in the martial feats 
of his youth (560-7). His son also surely embodies the sturdy 
virtues of courage and steadfast endurance such as the poet 
would have us believe belonged to the Romans of an earlier age. 
At the same time there is the idealization tinged with melan- 
choly which somehow sets apart the youthful figure. Again we 
see the fusion of the two strains. It is tempting to see in the 
union of Arcadian and Sabellan elements in Pallas’ parentage 
(510) a symbolic note. 

We found, it may be recalled, these elements of hard and soft 


24 Introduzione, op. cit. (note 22), pp. 93 f., also p. 74. 
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in our examination of chronological primitivism, sometimes quite 
separate, but also fused. They are logically incompatible, as 
Lovejoy has stressed. The hardier virtues are actually quite 
irrelevant to Eden. Virgil himself seems to recognize this in 
at least two instances. The child of the 4th Eclogue could never 
develop in a pastoral wonderland the vigorous qualities insepar- 
able from the Roman ideals of leadership, and so traces of the 
old sinful ways will remain to provide challenge and incentive ; 
even a reluctant nature will require tilling of the fields during 
this period of training (31-3). The second instance occurs in 
the account of the ages in the 1st Georgic. The motive there 
ascribed to Jupiter implies again this need for incentive to 
develop man’s potentialities (121-4).2° These passages rather 
confirm our doubts that the poet believed literally in the golden 
age of soft primitivism, the idyllic dream. He achieves the 
fusion, however, with a subtle shift of emphasis, and, quite 
untroubled by logic, we find ourselves now in the paradise of 
fancy, and again in the more strenuous world of peasant-patriot. 
tand’s phrase and title, “ The Magical Art of Virgil” is surely 
applicable here. 

In concluding this second part of our study, we find it almost 
inextricably involved with the first, the theme of chronological 
primitivism. There our results were clearer, in that amid all 
the variety of form and emphasis, it was evident that the poet 
consistently envisaged a happier past. Here in the second part, 
it seems doubtful that one could insist upon a program of cul- 
tural primitivism separated in any clear-cut way from this con- 
viction of the sounder values of an earlier time. That he sup- 
posed the conditions of the past could be realized again is surely 
preposterous; that he cherished the more austere values and 
believed their “ moral equivalent ” imperative for the future has 
been in various forms a commonplace of interpretation and is 
again confirmed in this approach. We cannot be so sure of his 
confidence in the realization of these ideals, and in any case it 
would be humanly incredible that he had never wavered either 
in hope or despair. The visionary and the more realistic ele- 


25 Onesicritus (Strabo, XV, 1, 64) provides an interesting Indian 
version in which Zeus was wholly motivated by moral considerations, 
the ease of the golden age having proved disastrous to character. 
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ments of soft and hard primitivism respectively, which we have 
examined, may well be linked with those elusive changes in 
emphasis between dream and exhortation. 

Finally I should like to call attention again to the Stoic 
character of both these primitivistic strands in the poet’s inter- 
pretation of the past. After the endless debates about his philo- 
sophical affiliations, it now seems futile to try to force his view 
of life into the formula of any school. It is rather a question of 
trend or sympathy or influence. Primitivism is not of course a 
Stoic monopoly. Nevertheless the two quite different Stoic pic- 
tures of the dawn of civilization are those found in Virgil, both 
separate and fused; furthermore the Stoic admiration for the 
moral values ascribed to primitive peoples is on the whole Virgil’s 
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Douleia was the condition of those subject to the more or less 
arbitrary rule of a despot or master. Hleutheria was its equally 
vague opposite. There may have been a tyrant concealed in 
every individual Greek, but the ideal elewtheria of the advanced 
Hellenic community was the condition of those not just without 
a master but subject to the rule of law. 

The rule of men (dpyy avOpérwv) produces douleia; the rule 
of law produces eleutheria. Note the language in which Plato, 
Laws, IX, 856B describes an attempt to subvert the constitution 
of the polis, i. e. to substitute the rule of men for the rule of law: 
“ Whoever, leading it to a government of men, brings the laws 
into subjection and makes the polis submissive to a faction,” etc. : 
‘Os dv dywv cis apxnv Tors vomous, Eratpias 
UrnKoov mon, KTA. Compare Augustus, Res Gestae, 1, 
“vem publicam [a do|minatione factionis oppressam in liber- 
tatem vindica[vi],” of which the Greek translation ran, 7a xowd 
mpdypara [é rH]s Sovdrjas 
What Plato expresses with dpyy and the subjective genitive the 
translator of the Res Gestae expresses with SovAcia and the 
genitive of origin. 

Hans Kloessel, Libertas (Diss., Breslau, 1935), p. 58 said that this 
thought of Augustus had Latin parallels, and Latin parallels for this 
passage are in fact collected by Ch. Wirzubski, Libertas as a popular 
Idea at Rome (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 100-6. I do not agree with Wir- 
zubski’s interpretation of this passage or with the degree to which he 
discounts Greek influence on political thought. Augustus poses as the 
patriot who took up arms against internal enemies and restored the 
rule of law. 


John L. Myres, Herodotus, Father of History (Oxford, 1953), 
p- 61 writes as follows in discussing the Herodotean reasons for 
the quarrel: “ Apart from speculative and prehistoric motives, 
the first wrongdoer was Croesus—not because he attacked Greek 
cities: his predecessors since Gyges had all done that—but be- 
cause, having exacted tribute, he failed to protect them. This 
did not need to be stated explicitly; in ancient empires, as in 
medieval feudalism, service and security went together.” 
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There is a certain confusion here. Myres puts Oriental em- 
pires and Greek leagues together, in a way that Herodotus would 
not. Herodotus, moreover, does not say that Croesus was the 
first who failed to protect the cities any more than he accuses 
Croesus of being the first to attack Greek cities. As a matter of 
fact Greek cities attacked each other frequently. Herodotus 
(I, 6, 2) states explicitly that Croesus was the first to subject 
some of the Greek cities to despotism + though he made friends 
of others. In the opening scene of the Histories (I, 8) the 
reader then meets the story of Candaules and Gyges, a story 
that is lighthearted and charming but at the same time very 
revealing of the enormous gulf between an Oriental system and 
a Greek union. The ancient and venerable custom is that each 
should look upon his own, but Candaules in his excessive happi- 
ness at having to wife the most beautiful woman in the world 
orders Gyges to violate the law. The cry of Gyges, Aéorora, 
tiva Adyov tyiea, suggests the sickness of disorder but 
drives home with the word “ master ” the idea that the Oriental 
system is basically one of despotism. There were good men and 
noble deeds on both sides, but Greece was fighting for freedom 
and its concomitant, the rule of law. 

Though in a primitive kingship it seemed to the Greeks that 
in one sense only the king was free, and though in early Rome 
(and possibly among the ancestors of the Greeks) in one sense 
only the pater familias was free, nevertheless apart from private 
law the fundamental difference between the “free” and the 
“ enslaved ” was the difference between the category to which the 
conqueror belonged and the category to which the conquered 
(dediticit) belonged in a primitive society. Of course in many 
or most areas where conquests occurred, an arrangement was 
made whereby certain remnants or communities of the conquered 
stock would be treated as “free.” Fundamentally then the 
“ free ” were the members of the upper of two “ natural ” castes.” 


1This was pointed out, for instance, by Fritz Hellmann, Herodots 
Kroisos-logos (Neue philol. Untersuchungen, IX [Berlin, 1934]), pp. 
24-6. Also in the first conversation of Croesus (I, 27, 4) a Greek 
refers to the Ionians dovdkwoas Exes. 

2It seems to me that this aspect has not been sufficiently weighed 
by Meritt, Wade Gery, and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, II 
(Princeton, 1950), Ch. X, “ The Meaning of Douleia.” As for G. E. M. 
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In the early Roman family the patriarch exercised potestas over 
two categories of people, and this is probably the reason why in 
Latin the word liberi replaced other terms for children. In 
Attic Greek the word eleutherov was used, as by Lysias, XIII, 
66, to differentiate citizens from resident aliens, who, on the 
other hand, were themselves eleutherot in respect to those of 
servile status. The gods are eleuthero in respect to men, dov- 
Acvopev Oeois 6 tu wor’ eiciv oi Oeot. Neither eleutheria nor libertas 
implies the absence of restraint. 

Among the eleutherot there was of course a big difference 
between the leader and his or its followers. Here indeed both 
were theoretically free in the basic Greek and Latin meaning of 
the term, and here indeed, to use the words of John L. Myres, 
“service and security went together.” The society of free men 
at one stage of its development divides into patrons and their 
clients,® the hégemén and his or its hypékoot. Of course client- 


de Ste. Croix, “The Character of the Athenian Empire,” Historia, III 
(1954), pp. 1-41, who argues that the Many in most cities liked 
Athenian rule,—I believe that the Many in most cities preferred to be 
“slaves” of Athens rather than “slaves” of a local oligarchy, but 
that they did not like “slavery” to any one, and did not always see 
the choice in those terms. There was so much resentment against 
“slavery ” to Athens that Sparta perceived and did actually utilize this 
sentiment among the Many. The propaganda about freeing the Hellenes 
was not an appeal merely to those of oligarchical sympathies. The 
contrast between true freedom and technical freedom, true slavery and 
legal slavery, remained one of the most familiar commonplaces of 
popular and professional philosophy. See for example W. L. Wester- 
mann, “ The Freedmen and the Slaves of God,” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
XCII (1948), pp. 55-64. In theory all the allies of Athens were free, 
but in fact, because of naval weakness and geographical location, some 
were in a position of undeniable dependence. Recognition of this was 
clarity, I think, and not as de Ste. Croix on pp. 19f. of his subtle 
article infers, prejudice in Thucydides. Furthermore, the allies of 
Sparta at this time enjoyed far more real freedom than those of Athens 
for the most part, i.e. the douleia of the former was far less than the 
real subjection of most Athenian allies. The opinion of Thucydides 
seems to me perfectly clear (pace de Ste. Croix, p. 20), and correct. 
On the fundamental freedom of the Peloponnesian League see also 
Herodotus, V, 93, 2 and note the word édev@épuws. 

’ The etymology of the Latin word cliens is disputed. See now Angel 
Pariente, “ Notas al vocabulario juridico latino,” Anuario de Historia 
del Derecho Espanol, XVII (1946), pp. 932-1008, especially pp. 29-45 
of the reprint. 
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ship implies the recognition of the superior position, the mates- 
tas, of some other person, family, ethnic group, or city, and 
entails a certain loss of independence, but the word hypékoot 
still included “freedom ” in its ideal connotation for Greeks of 
the Hellenistic * and Roman Periods, just as clientes were free 
in the eyes of a people who thought in legal terms. It is for 
Aelius Aristides the special glory of Rome that all men under 
her hegemony are free, really free, and that “for security it 
suffices to be a Roman citizen, or rather, an hypékoos ” of Rome.® 
No slaves in the sense of private law, i.e. andrapoda, belonged 
to the eleutheroi; hence Aristides means that the elewtheroi in 
name are under Roman hegemony eleutheroi in fact, whereas 
under the Athenian hegemony of the fifth century the hypékoot 
were eleutherot in name only. This is an impression he has 
derived from Thucydides. 

To understand the attitude of Thucydides it is, I believe, 
necessary to realize that he thinks in terms of clientelae. This 
has not been fully realized hitherto, though it appears immedi- 
ately in the archaeology, where Thucydides sketches the back- 
ground for his account of the War of the Hellenes against the 
Peloponnesians. The name Hellenes began as a term to describe 
the voluntary association (é6mAia) of various free communities 
with Hellen and his sons (I, 3, 2). The name Peloponnesians 
began as a term to describe the voluntary association of free 
Greek communities with a foreigner named Pelops (I, 9, 3). 
The Achaeans who went to Troy were really the clientela of 
Pelops’ descendant Agamemnon (I, 9). Agamemnon could 
never have organized an expedition if he had not had the 
strength which comes from wealth and which attracts and holds 
a following. The clientela of Agamemnon went to Troy pri- 
marily because they were afraid of offending their patron. 

Thucydides believed that distant expeditions, the kind of 
things which the Hellenes under the leadership of Athens did 
in forcing a path into every sea, always required a strong organi- 
zation around a hégemdén or hegemonizing city. Furthermore, 
Thucydides believed—and this was not the usual opinion—that 


4 André Piganiol, “ Venire in fidem,” Mélanges Fernand De Visscher, 
IV (Revue internationale des droits de Vantiquité, V [1950]), p. 347. 
5 The Roman Oration, sections 36 and 100. 
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any organization under a hégemén automatically entailed a sacri- 
fice of freedom. In I, 8, 3, he cuts right through appearances in 
describing the growth of clientelae: “ In their longing for mate- 
rial gain the lesser people would sacrifice their independence to 
the bigger houses, the more powerful men with wealth would 
take the weaker communities into partnership as clients” 
(eprépevor yap tov Kepdav ot Te ogous tmépewov THY TOV 
SovAciay, of re Svvarwrepor wepiovaias ExovrTes 
Tas éAdooous modes). The Sovdrcia or subjection to despotism, 
about which the supposedly free clients of Athens complained, 
was not something peculiar to the better organized Athenian 
clientela (apxy) but something inherent in the very nature of 
clientship. 

One of the most important passages is that of the archaeology 
in which Thucydides (I, 15, 2) describes why in early times 
there were yet no distant expeditions: od yap évvearyxecav mpds 
Tas peylotas TOAELS VIHKOOL, OVS’ ad dd THS tons KoWds OTpaTeias 
Kat’ GAAnAous padXAov ws Exacrou of doTuyeitoves 
povv. This is one of the very few places in which the writer 
cannot follow the distinguished Thucydidean scholar Arnold 
Gomme, who on p. 126 of his commentary writes, “In fact 
almost the only imjxoo. who might have combined against a more 
powerful state (even if they could be rightly so called) were 
the smaller Peloponnesian cities.” The misunderstanding here 
—for so it seems to me—lies in the misconception that tmyxoor 
are “subjects.” Since Piganiol’s article in 1950 ® and still more 
so after Coli’s study in 1951,’ this interpretation in its simplicity 
cannot be maintained, though many scholars go on translating 
imjxoo. With the paraphrase “subjects.” The hypékoor are, I 
think, subiecti but not “ subjects,” at least not in the sense that 
led Americans to substitute the phrase “ American citizen ” for 
“British subject.” Vergil’s subiectt in the phrase 


parcere subiectis et debellare superbos 
are not the devicti of the Cenotaphium Pisanum, but the in fidem 


recepti (cf. Cicero, Laws, III, 3, 9, sociis purcunto). Accord- 
ingly, I translate the above-cited passage of Thucydides, I, 15, 2 


® Cited in footnote 4 (supra). 
7Ugo Coli, “ Regnum,” Studia et documenta historiae et iwris, XVII 


(1951), pp. 147-53. 
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as follows: “The Hellenes did not join in clientelae around the 
chief cities, nor again did they of their own initiative on a basis 
of equality make joint expeditions, but rather neighbors fought 
each other individually.” 

When do hypékoot cease to be eleutheroi? For Herodotus 
they are not eleutherot when they are hypékooi of a despot. The 
payment of tribute is one of the most characteristic signs of 
“slavery.” For Thucydides hypékooi are always douloi: when 
they are hypékoot of barbarians, of course; when they are hy- 
pekoot of Greeks, equally so, though they may be better treated 
and gain more, and though there is a difference between willing 
and enforced “servitude.” For the Greeks in general, hypékooi 
are not doulot (= under despotic rule) until the hégemén en- 
croaches with arbitrary, unilateral action. Some feared the 
imposition of tribute in any form. Some felt that financial 
contributions were actually to the interest of the hypékoot who 
made them, but that interference with local customs and local 
self-government constituted a reduction to the status of dedtticit. 
The word eleutherot was imprecise and had to be accompanied 
by another adjective which could define and emphasize this or 
that aspect, such as autonomy or freedom from tribute. All felt 
that willing acceptance and free choice were necessary or the 
status of hypékoot became a pretense. In the second century 
after Christ Aelius Aristides answered the question by saying 
that hypékooi were eleutheroi only when they were hypékoot of 
the Romans, who had respect for law, or rather that eleutheror 
were themselves free and safe only when they were Roman citi- 
zens or hypékoot of Rome. 

Originally, then, douwloi were those treated like a conquered, 
unconditionally surrendered population. They were not sharply 
distinguished from the kind of slaves that one could buy on the 
market. By the Classical Period, however, the evyroi SovAo had 
certainly much increased * and were more clearly distinguished 
from the douloi of remote deditician origin. Then by the Roman 
Period Julius Pollux, Onomasticon, III, 83 could write, “ Be- 
tween free men and slaves (stand) the helots of the Lacedae- 
monians and the penestae of the Thessalians,” because there were 


8 See W. L. Westermann, R#.-H., Suppl. VI (1935), s.v. “ Sklaverei,” 
especially col. 900. 
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no more helots or old-fashioned dediticii and the word doulos in 
legal terminology had become restricted to avyrot 

Athenaeus, VI, 264a cites a Hellenistic writer as follows: 
Swouxpdrys év Sevtépw ryv pev Sovdciav oi 
Kpyres xadovor pvoiav, idiav adapwwrtas, tovs 8& vayKdous 
meptoikovs (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., III B 461 F4). Sosicrates 
clearly distinguished the status of hypékooi from that of douloi, 
and subdivided the douloi into private slaves on the one hand 
and into dediticw or helots on the other. In one sense the 
hypékoot here and elsewhere were “ free,” but in another sense 
only the full citizens in Crete and the Spartiates among the 
Lacedaemonians were “free” as being dpxovres and jyepoves 
rather than dpxémevo. and The status of the dpydpevor 
kat Was inferior to that of the dpxovres kat and, 
under certain tensions, might seem intolerable, but it was nor- 
mally a status far above that of helots, to whom the label 
SovAo. properly applied, as the usage of Herodotus, VII, 155, 2 
and of other writers shows. Despotic rulers might seek to erase 
the dividing line, but despotism in Greece was a perversion of 
an hegemony which rested on trust. Hence many felt that true 
freedom implied hegemony,’® because hypékoot were exposed to 
the danger of being subjected to despotism. 

Plato, Laws, VIII, 832 C-D defines the ideal state as one in 
which the citizens are independent (édeepo.) of each other. 
They must not, of course, be independent of the city and its 
rule of law; on the contrary, Aristotle, Nic. Hth., 1102a 10 
lays it down that the true statesman wishes to make the citizens 
ayabovs Kai Tov (cf. Plato, Laws, III, 701B). In 
the mature classical polis the citizens are on an equal level (too 
kai owovor) and no longer divided into patrons and clients or 
leaders and followers in such close dependence as in the early 


® That is all there is to it in my opinion, but W. L. Westermann of 
revered memory not only read more into the statement but made a 
paradoxical adaptation of it as a title for his presidential address, 
“ Between Slavery and Freedom,” A. H. R., L (1945), pp. 213-27. 

10 For an equation of “freedom” with “hegemony” see Ephorus as 
paraphrased by Diodorus, VII, 12, 3 Vogel and by Strabo, VIII, 5, 5 
(p. 519 Meineke). Appian, B.C., calls the Italian allies of Rome 
hypékooi and says (I, 152 Viereck) that they wished to be full partners 
of empire rather than hypékooi. 
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household or the primitive polis. The stage of development 
differed from city to city, but the perfection of the polis implied 
the abolition of the status of hypéxooi or the transference of that 
allegiance from family and individual to the city and its law. 
Aeschylus speaks of the Persian “ polis,” but he marks the essen- 
tial difference between the primitive community of the Persians 
and the mature polis of the Athenians, when in the Persians, 
241-2 he makes the queen ask about Athens, “ And who is their 
shepherd, who is master of their host?” To which the chorus 
replies, “They have not been called slaves of any man, nor 
dependents ” (tm7jKoor). 

But it is important to notice that a mature Greek polis is a 
small community of equals. If the polis exceeds 10,000 by too 
much, it becomes unworkable. Therefore, the abolition of hy- 
pékoot is an ideal for the polis rather than for the international 
community. The latter seemed to Plato (Critias, 112D) to 
function well with good hégemones and loyal hypékoot. The 
Plataeans who fought at Marathon, for instance, were loyal 
hypékoot of the Athenians (cf. Herodotus, VI, 108, 2). 

In the influential language of Athenian decrees the verb 
traxovw was used to indicate an admirable response to an appeal 
of the polis or of friends. It suffices to refer the reader to J. G., 
II’, 657, line 39 and 666, line 11, two honorary decrees of the 
first half of the third century B.C. Outside Athens it suffices 
to cite the decree of Alabanda in honor of Pyrrha[cus], in lines 
3 and 20 of which occur the phrases dzpodaciotws tmjxoe and 
mapakAnbeis tov pov] imjxovoew (R.H.G., XI 
[1898], pp. 258 f.). I think this implies that the associations 
of the word hypékoot were distinctly less with helotism than 
with the honorable freedom of willing service. Moreover, in the 
time of Alexander Severus the official Athenian term for the 
territory which the Athenian government administered was 4 
*Arrixy Kal ai The word hypékooi did not suggest 
helplessness and despotism but loyalty and service. 

Plato, Rep., IV, 4411, uses the phrase xai odppaxos 
to describe the proper relation of the spirited to the logical ele- 


11 J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia, p. 128, line 20 (Hesperia, Suppl. 
VI [1941]). See further “On the Athenian Decrees for Ulpius 
Eubiotus,” Hesperia, XX (1951), pp. 350-4. 
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ment. Demosthenes, XX, 61 speaks of localities & @iirmw pev 
éorw In Roman times the provincials are 
called iryjxoo. or ovppaxo. without real distinction because the 
word tmyxoo. has honorable associations. In Roman times the 
hypékoot of Rome, that is, of cvppayor turn to certain 
great families, and with the Roman Revolution, as Ronald Syme 
describes in his masterly book, they pass ultimately into the 
clientela of Augustus. Regimur (= dpxopeba) quidem a te, says 
Pliny, Panegyric, 24, 4, et subtecti (= tajxoo) tibi, sed quemad- 
modum legibus sumus. 

In Edict V at Cyrene (8S. #.G., IX, 8) Augustus says that 
he is sending around a copy of a senatus consultum. Because 
he is the consul? No. Because it is of special interest to his 
clientela (xaow .. . dv xydopeOa). The provincials can see from 
this senatus consultum that their patron is working for them, 
can see “ how much thought both I and the senate take in order 
that none of those who place themselves under our protection 
and direction (pydéva jyiv may be called upon 
to endure or pay anything beyond what is proper.” In Edict I, 
Augustus mentions the senate ahead of himself, when he is 
speaking in terms of public law; but in Edict V he mentions 
himself ahead of the senate, because he is speaking in terms of 
the social institution of the clientela. It is he who is the patron. 
The senate is not really the patron but is courteously associated 
with Augustus as if it were his family.*° 


We are now ready to consider the famous constitution of 212 
A. D. in P. Giess., 40, which reads somewhat as follows: 


12 This point does not seem to have been recognized by von Premer- 
stein, who contributed so much to our understanding of Augustus as 
a patron. See von Premerstein’s last words on the subject, Vom Werden 
und Wesen des Prinzipats (Abh. Bayer. Akad., XV [1937]), p. 221. 
The word troraccéyuevr (present tense and middle voice, not aorist 
tense and passive voice) seems to have been misunderstood, moreover, 
by Michael Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas (Cambridge, 1946), 
p. 404: (peregrines) “are, by comparison (with Latini) justifiably 
described as troraccéyevo.”’ But Grant makes many other pertinent 
observations which unlike this are good. On the order compare Aeschy- 
lus, Suppl., 963, mpoorarns doroi re waytes, and the citation in note 
14 below from a Hellenistic inscription. 
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[ Aéroxpdrwp Kaicap Ma] pxos Seovqpos ’Avrwyive[s| 

cis Ov yp |) paddAov avladépew ras airias 
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[Sxatws 4 av xat rois Oleois tLot]s 
ore | | 

yevoperns aooly / Tovyapody 
Lolirw pe- 
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The main studies to which we refer for the history of the text are: 
the editio princeps by P. M. Meyer, Griechische Papyri im Museum des 
Oberhessischen Geschichtsvereins zu Giessen, II (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1910), pp. 25-45, No. 40 with photograph, and III (1912), pp. 164f. 
with Schubart’s revision; P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri (Berlin, 
1920), No. 1; Elias Bickermann, Das Edikt des Kaisers Caracalla in 
P. Giss. 40 (Diss., Berlin, 1926) ; Ernst Schénbauer, “ Reichsrecht gegen 
Volksrecht? ” Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, LI (1931), pp. 277-335, es- 
pecially 286-320; Johannes Stroux, “Die Constitutio Antoniniana,” 
Philol., LXXXVIII (1933), pp. 272-95; Adolf Wilhelm, “ Die Consti- 
tutio Antoniniana,” A.J.A., XXXVIII (1934), pp. 178-80; F. M. 
Heichelheim, “ The Text of the Constitutio Antoniniana and the three 
other Decrees of the Emperor Caracalla contained in Papyrus Gissensis 
40,” J.H.A., XXVI (1940), pp. 10-22, with careful measurements of 
lacunae; Wilhelm Schubart, “ Zur Constitutio Antoniniana,” Aegyptus, 
XX (1940), pp. 31-8; Alvaro d’Ors, “ Estudios sobre la Constitutio 
Antoniniana,” Emerita, XI (1943), pp. 297-337; Josef Keil, “ Zum 
Text der Constitutio Antoniniana,” Wien. Anz., 1948, pp. 143-51; David 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), II, pp. 1555 f. 
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For a more complete survey of restorations up to 1940, see d’Ors’ 
article. I note here only the more important suggestions. 

Line 1 was restored by P. M. Meyer convincingly. 

In line 2 xp] was restored by Schubart (P. Giss., III, p. 164). Schu- 
bart (Z.8.8., 1931, p. 319, n. 1) read A[oyJouov[s]. Stroux con- 
jectured els 7d Getov and dv[apépav éué, while Wilhelm restored [Ildvrws 
eis TO Oeiov xp] dv[adépey airias x[a]i ro[vs] ALoy]o- 
pov[s]. Keil transformed Stroux’s version into the subordinate clause 
which I have retained except that I have not elided the final letter of gore. 

In line 3 Meyer restored rois @Jeois r[oi]s and roa’rn[s], and Schu- 
bart (P. Giss., III, p. 164) Wilhelm restored 3’ 
av xayw trois @]eois, which Keil reworked into av Kai éyo 
O]eots. 

In line 4 Schubart (P. Giss., III, p. 164) restored o@o]v éué ovy[ern] py- 
but Bickermann contributed with r7[s] rova’ry[s | cuudopas yevo- 
Schénbauer (Z.8.S8., 1931, pp. 319f.) substituted for 
cundopas. Stroux proposed | but 
the Bickermann-Schénbauer restoration has appealed to Wilhelm and 
Keil. Compare Hesperia, V (1936), p. 422, line 19, ras ‘yivopévas 
émBoundas. 

In line 5 Meyer proposed ye|[yaorperas xai evoeB]as. This comes 
close to the thought, though Stroux restored the second adverb as 
Geompen]a@s and Keil restored it as ed\aB]as. Schénbauer restored the 
not unsuitable adverb Be| [yadws but did so on the basis of a passage 
in which Aelius Aristides engages in a play on the Homeric words 
Wilhelm restored the first adverb as 
Compare Demosthenes, Epistle I, 9. 


In line 6 the word t[r]eoéA6[wo]w clearly does not have the 
nuance of illegitimate and surreptitious entry. In an excellent 
footnote Bickermann (op. cit., n. 12) reviews the history of the 
word and points out that the force of the initial prefix had 
weakened by the third century after Christ when Origen (P. G., 
XIII, 321) used and interchangeably. 
The phrase izeoéAOwow cis rods dvOpérevs Means no more 
than cis avOpwHrovs. In the classical period, 
if I am not mistaken, the simple verb would have been sufficient. 
Compare the three versions of the oath of the Athenian ephebes 
(Tod, G. H.I., 204): as Louis Robert once showed, the fourth 
century inscription gives the verb as Xeiyw, Pollux apparently 
gave it as xataAeiYw, and Stobaeus gave it as éyxaradeiyw, but 
they all meant exactly the same thing with compound verbs 
replacing the simple verb as time went on. 

If, then, I am right in concluding that tracéAPwow in Ca- 
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racalla’s edict means no more than the simple verb would have 
meant in the classical period, it is permissible to cite as a 
parallel for our passage Thucydides, II, 72, 3, wai dAdo & 7m 
Suvarov és dapiOpov edDeiv, “and whatsoever else can be stated in 
a number.” The thought of the words rocdkis pupiovs bo |dxes 
eis . . . dvOpdrovs may be well paraphrased 
with the Aeschylean avOpirwv (Persae, 
432). Caracalla does not refer to the migration of barbarians 
as Bickermann and Sherwin-White (The Roman Citizenship 
[Oxford, 1939], p. 226) thought; he means “as many millions 
as would enter into a count of my clientela.” 

For it is imprecise to translate the phrase rovs éuovs avOpwrovus 
as “my subjects” (or “ Untertanen”). Wilhelm apud Schén- 
bauer, Z.8.8., 1931, p. 293 suggested the good translation 
“meine lieben Menschen,” but Schénbauer in adopting this im- 
portant observation did not carry it far enough. Keil has done 
well to offer the inoffensive translation “in die Zahl meiner 
Menschen,” but he does not offer with it the necessary explana- 
tion—necessary because the translation is less clear, I think, than 
the Greek would have been to Caracalla’s contemporaries. 
Phrases like 6 éuds Tocedénos (Athenaeus, Deipnos., VI, 233d) 
mean “my favorite author Posidonius.” Phrases like met 
veteram ought to mean either “my fellow-veterans” or “ those 
who as veterans constitute a favorite group within my follow- 
ing.” When Constantine (Cod. Theod., VII, 20, 2) speaks of 
the veterans as conveteranis mets, he indeed means “ my fellow- 
veterans ” and speaks as an old soldier. But when Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian (Cod. Theod., VII, 20, 2) refer to veteranis 
(not conveteranis) nostris, it is not the same thing, because 
Gratian was a mere child. The patronage of veterans is an old 
tradition going back to the generals of the Republic.** Think 
what the veterans of Caesar meant not only to Caesar but to 
Octavian, and what they might have meant to Antony. The new 
emperors, using the affectionate adjective nostris, speak as 
patrons. 

Similarly, the emperor is the universal patron, and so Cara- 
calla speaks as the heir of Augustus and every subsequent em- 


18K. Gabba, “Ricerche sull’ esercito professionale romano da Mario 
ad Augusto,” Athenaeum, N.S. XXIX (1951), pp. 211-50. 
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peror, when he refers to the free people of the Roman world 
as “the people of my clientela.” 1* 

The restoration of line 6 is due partly to Meyer, who recog- 
nized the words zoa| civ, 6¢]d«:s and the fact that the lacuna con- 
tained the conjunction «i. Then Stroux saw that écaxs required 
Toodkis puptovs instead of rots Eévovs, which Meyer had supposed, 
or rovs BapBdpovs (Bickermann) or rovs év dpyn (Schoénbauer). 
Stroux’s palmary restoration immediately prevailed quite rightly, 
though at least one difficulty remained. Keil would substitute 
xetAious for pupiovs, which seemed to him less close to a supposed 
Latin original totiens centena milia. This Latin version may 
well be right, but I think that even Keil’s Latin is translated 
into Greek better as roodxis pupiovs and into English best with the 
rendering “as many millions as... ,” or “ myriads,” for in the 
back of Caracalla’s mind probably lay the memory of a vast 
number which could only be counted in myriads (Herodotus, 
VII, 60). The translation should not be too literal, and clarity 
of idiom should never be sacrified to mere literalcy. 

In line 7 Meyer read ovwezevéy[xo.]ue and proposed [eis ras 
Opyoxeias 7H |v in his commentary, though he left as too un- 
certain the words ras Opyoxetas out of the restored text. Surely 
Meyer was on the right track, but Bickermann, who restored 
tov ipetépw |v Oedy, was right in demanding a reference to par- 
ticular gods. Wilhelm among others reads ove[o]evéy[ Kou] 
and restores [ws ‘Pwpaious cis ra While the phrase 
eis 7a iepa Seems to me excellent, one may still miss a reference 
to the gods of the Romans. Keil gives this reference [77 Aatpeta 
TOV ‘Popaiw |v Something like this may 
be right, though I should prefer rois Bwpois to the abstract 77 
Aazpeia. Still, I suppose, Caracalla could have referred to the 
gods, not as the gods of the Roman state, which they also were, 
but as the gods who protected him personally, [aya eis ra icp tov 


14This usage can be paralleled in the third century B.C. when a 
king or dynast (R. Herzog and G. Klaffenbach, Asylieurkunden aus 
Kos, No. 3 [Abh. Berl. Akad., 1952]) says éyw 6€ kai 4 ddedp[7H] 
kal of huérepor modtra “accept.” The king or dynast is 
obviously not speaking as a despot. On the contrary, he is trying to 
make a favorable impression on citizens of Greek cities. So his words 
may mean “our fellow-citizens” or “the city which has entrusted 


itself to us.” 
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|v (or tov |v) ovvet| o Kor] pu. Other restora- 
tions will occur to a reader of A.D. Nock, “The Emperor’s 
Divine Comes,” J. R.8., XXXVII (1947), pp. 102-16. 

Line 8 has a lacuna in which only twelve or eight letters are 
really uncertain, AiSwm roivey kata 
oikoupevnv |etav ‘Popaiwv. The comparative material is rich. 
First, Ulpian (D., I, 5, 17): “in orbe Romano qui sunt ex 
constitutione imperatoris Antonini cives Romani effecti sunt.” 
Secondly we have Justinian, Novella, 78, 5: Gomep yap ’Av- 
Twveivos THS edoeBeias exdvupos . . . TO THS 
TpOTEpov Trap’ ExdoTov aiTovpevoy Kal OUTWS EK TOV KaAOUpPE- 
vov eis ‘Pwpaixny evyéveray éxeivos Gracw ev 
vrnxoos Sedépynra. Thirdly we have an epitome of Dio Cassius, 
LXXVII, 9, 5 (unfortunately not Dio himself): od évexa (to 
increase the revenue from taxation) kat ‘Pwyaiovs ravras év TH 
apxn adrov Adyw pev Tipov, Epyw adTo Kal TOU ToLOvTOV 
mpoon, Sua To's ~évovs TA TOAAG pH 
(How close is the epitome?) There are other passages with 
more remote connection, but these contain the essential informa- 
tion. It makes a big difference whether one interprets the word 
vryxoot as “ subjects ” or as “ those under protection.” It makes 
some difference also whether one interprets the phrase of the Dio 
epitome, wavras év 7H dpxn adrov, as Keil does, who assumes a 
reference to a phrase in which Caracalla called the Roman Em- 
pire his own property. This interpretation which led Keil to 
restore xara rv éu|yv oikovpevnv seems to me incredible. It would 
reflect open despotism of the kind that Greeks ever since the 
Persian Wars had been denouncing,—and Romans too. To me 
it seems, not the arrogant language of despotism, but the milder 
language of patronage. In the Roman Oration, 59, which Dio 
well knew (cf. LII, 19), Aelius Aristides says to the Romans, 
pev xapléorepov Te Kal yevvaiTepov Kat SvvatwTepov ToAL- 
imjxodv Te Kat dpxyopevov— the rest you accepted in fidem clien- 
telamque.” Those in Caracalla’s dpyy are those in Caracalla’s 
clientela, i.e. all the free inhabitants of the empire whom any 
emperor had received in fidem, the iryjxoo. Keil is right in 
insisting on an echo, but compare line 6, eis rods éuods dv[ Op |dzous 
(my clients). The ordinary phraseology of a tabula patronatus 
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reads, So-and-so have chosen so-and-so as patron sibi liberis 
posterisque suis, and the patron conversely populum .. . liberos 
posterosque eorum in fidem clientelamque suam suorumque re- 
cept. Just as Aelius Aristides renders the Latin phrase in 
fidem clientelamque with imyjxodv re kai dpxopevov, so the epitome 
of Dio represents Caracalla as meaning wdvras év pov. 
That is, Caracalla chose some phrase out of the terminology of 
the patron-client relationship in order to give his sweeping grant 
not only a character of pietas toward the gods, but a character of 
fides, of pietas toward his clients. Of course Dio denies any 
pretas in the act, but the motive which he substitutes seems to 
me absurd, not because some new revenue could not have come 
in, but because the aim alleged by Dio could have been achieved 
in far less revolutionary ways. Dio expresses merely his own 
hatred of Caracalla. The true motive, which undoubtedly re- 
flected feelings of guilt, may well have been merely a desire to 
appear virtuous on an unprecedented scale, and to acquire a 
better claim on the gratitude of millions. The true motive is 
no concern of ours here, but we venture to say that Caracalla 
had been taught to think in terms of exempla and that among 
the exempla which influenced the pose he now adopted were 
surely the pietas of Aeneas and the sensational gesture with 
which Alexander, celebrating at the feast of Opis a union of 
hearts, took the Iranians into full partnership with his own 
Macedonians. 

Ulpian’s phrase in orbe Romano qui sunt may be, as Heichel- 
heim and Keil insist, a reflection of the actual wording in Latin, 
but it clearly must not be taken in a territorial sense. After 
the articles about the personality of Roman law, articles by 
Schonbauer, Arangio-Ruiz, De Visscher, Luzzato, and others, 
which have poured out in the last thirty-five years, it hardly 
needs to be emphasized that the ancients thought in terms of 
persons and not territories. Ulpian by that phrase meant all 
those who had a privileged status within the Roman empire 
without distinction as to whether they were Latini coloniarwi or 
were peregriu. The phrase, interpreted in a territorial sense, 
would lead to absurdity, because slaves, to whom no one thinks 
Caracalla gave citizenship by this constitution, certainly lived in 
the territory of the Roman world. 

But while I am perfectly willing to accept the premise that 
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Ulpian reflects the wording of the Latin text and while I am 
willing to accept the premise that the Greek text is a translation 
of a Latin text, I see no reason to assume that so important a 
document would be literally and hence badly translated. After 
centuries of rule in the East, the Roman chancelry was past 
that stage. 

Until someone proves that no man from the Eastern half of 
the Roman Empire sat in the emperor’s consiliwm in A. D. 212, 
I prefer to believe that how such an edict designed for the whole 
empire would sound in Greek was not overlooked in its formula- 
tion. The translation, though it may have been made by secre- 
taries, had to conform exactly to a political purpose. It is a 
translation not only from one language into another but from 
one religious and political tradition into another, with the 
probability of slight adjustments.*® 

Having clarified the meaning of our parallels, we can return 
to the lacuna. If one starts with Ulpian’s phrase, in orbe Ro- 
mano qui sunt, one can take Stroux’s restoration da | [ou doo 
dou kata Hv oixovpéevnvy and make it fit the space by adding a 
nu to the end of the first and fourth words; Heichelheim re- 
stored dza | [ou rois xara “Popaix oixovpéevnv. These restora- 
tions make the emperor include even slaves, whereas no restora- 
tion should start from the purely territorial interpretation. 

For me the question is: Which of our comparative passages 
most nearly approaches the wording of the Greek version? Jus- 
tinian stands closer than Ulpian to the Greek version. It is in 
my opinion no coincidence that the phrase dao... . trois Urnxoos, 
used by Justinian, exactly fits the space available, and that these 
words when qualified by the easily restored, obvious phrase xara 
render Ulpian’s thought perfectly. The claim 
of the passage from Justinian derives added authority from the 
presence, on the papyrus, of the word dza|ou. 

Who then are the hypékooi? The hypékooi, first of all, are 
free men. The servile population is not included in this term. 
Secondly the hypékooi are not the barbarians outside the empire 
and not visitors within the empire. The hypékooi are those 
toward whom the Romans have solemnly assumed moral obliga- 


15Qn slight adjustments in translating see my book The Athenian 
Expounders (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 102-119. 
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tions, the receptt in fidem. Thirdly the hypékoot do not include 
the Roman citizens among Greeks and Orientals. Accordingly, 
if the emperor specifies the recipients of his grants as the hy- 
pékoot, there is no reason to mention the exclusion of slaves, 
external barbarians, and occasional visitors. There remains as 
the only possible area of uncertainty a question about the status 
of dediticu. It was now possible to claim that dediticii were 
hypékoot because the original meaning of the word had so 
changed as to cover those who for any reason were as individuals 
placed in much the same non-privileged legal condition as the 
old dediticu. That is why the emperor in his edict specifically 
excludes the dediticit while not excluding slaves, external bar- 
barians, and occasional visitors. 

The Latin original may have read, Do igitur universis in mea 
fide qui sunt civitatem Romanam. This would account (1) for 
Ulpian’s paraphrase in orbe Romano qui sunt, (2) for Dio’s 
translation wavras év tH adrov, (3) for the official translation 
trois Kata nv oikovpévnv, and (4) for Justinian’s 
version draco. év Kow® Tois Urynkoos. Justinian’s words év 
and the phrase xara +]|iv oixovpevyv on the papyrus seem to me 
to reflect something in the Latin, and I believe that these two 
versions represent two ways of conveying in Greek a nuance of 
the word universis.'® 

How then are we to restore the participial phrase of line 9, 
» |évovros xop Lis | TOV [Se ? Keil’s 
restoration [odSevds é€w éuov Swpnu|drwv may seem to be sup- 
ported by Justinian’s phrase dedHpyrar, but it introduces a rival 
motivation and can hardly be correct, for this and for another 
reason to be mentioned presently. Most editors, from P. M. 
Meyer on, have restored roA:revu|dtwv, though Stroux weighed 
the possibility of tayp|arov and which Heichelheim 
treated as the two most likely restorations, once he satisfied him- 
self that the papyrus really read Jazvwv and not, as Bickermann 
thought, Jarws. Now W. Schubart, “Zur Constitutio Antoni- 


16 Keil reconstructed the Latin original as Do igitur omnibus qui 
sunt in mea orbe terrarum civitatem Romanorum. But that does not 
sound like the Latin of the Roman chancelry. J. A. O. Larsen, “The 
Assembly of the Aetolian League,” 7. A. P.A., LXXXIIT (1952), pp. 19- 
21 points out that ovvodos in Polybius differs from koi) civodos as 
concilium in Livy differs from concilium universae gentis. 


? 
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niana,” Aegyptus, XX (1940), pp. 31-8 argued that we should 
start with the restoration rayy|drwv or dvop|drwv, but that 
modtevp |arwv was impossible because—and he is quite right— 
dediticit never constituted a politeuma. He proposed e.g., 
But I do not believe that the dediticii constituted even a réypa 
or ovornua. Magie, Roman Rule, p. 1556 suggests [p]évovros 
[ovdevds avev tév Sixawp|drwv, which is not impossible; but I am 
more drawn to Schubart’s other restoration é6voyp |drwv, originally 
proposed by P. Jouguet, Rev. phil., XXXIV (1910), p. 56, and 
so to the idea of a list of names. The word pévovros means “ re- 
maining as hitherto” (cf. a fuller expression, pévew cata yopav 
or pévew év rair@). Here the phrase is, I think, pévovros . . . ywpis 
(adverb or postpositive preposition). It seems to me that a 
fundamental error by P. M. Meyer, who, even before the first 
publication, wrote to Wilcken that the constitution contained the 
statement, “ I give Roman citizenship to all except the dediticu,” 
has imposed upon my predecessors, who have assumed accord- 
ingly that the word ywpis is a preposition governing the phrase 
which follows. They have quite forgotten that ywpis may be a 
postpositive preposition as, for example, in Demosthenes, Epistle 
III, 1476, 8, AowWopias xwpis, or in Diodorus, VII, 12, 3 Vogel, 
HS Xwpis ovdev dedAos, or in the oil law drafted for the Athenians 
by the emperor Hadrian, 6 8[é] droypadis ywpis rl wArjoals éx’ 
efaywy7.'’ My predecessors have quite forgotten too that ywpis 
can be an adverb (seorswm) ; yet the indices to Aristotle, Poly- 
bius, and Xenophon suggest that ywpis occurs far more fre- 
quently as an adverb than as a preposition.’® Hence I prefer the 
restoration [j]évovros [rod tov yxwp[is] 
(adverb), yet I refrain from inserting it in the text as if the 
sense were demonstrated. 

In line 10 the words k[a]é were restored by 
Schubart, P. Giss., III, p. 164, radd\a cuvuropélvey by Wilhelm. The 


word wA760s is in accord with what every student of the Roman East 
knows well, namely that before 212 A. D. the majority of the population 


17 J, H. Oliver, The Ruling Power, p. 960, lines 24-6 (Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., XLIII [1953], Part 4). 

18 The treatment of the passage by the eminent jurist Leopold Wenger, 
Mélanges De Visscher, II (R.I.D.A., III [1949]), pp. 528-32 is no real 
advance but gives references to articles by Alvaro d’Ors and others. 
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did not have Roman citizenship. St. Augustine knew it too: he recalls 
how “fieret ut omnes ad imperium Romanum pertinentes societatem 
acciperent civitatis et Romani cives essent, ac sic esset omnium quod 
erat ante paucorum ” (De Civ. Dei, V, 17). The ancient contrast between 
(oi and oi (pauci) reflected a problem in every 
Greek city whether the full citizenship should be limited to a smaller 
group or extended to a wider circle. In other words, the expression, if 
correctly restored, was an echo of democratic propaganda through many 
centuries and of much literature in both languages. If the restoration 
is correct, Caracalla poses not only as the pious worshipper of the 
Roman gods and the loyal patron of clients but as a champion of the 
People. 

In line 11 Schubart, P. Giss., III, p. 164 restored évmepie:[Aeiobat, 
Wilcken apud Mitteis, Chrestomathie, No. 377 évmepiec[AnpOac and dia- 
tlayua. Meyer, Jur. Papyri, 1, restored Tovro 6é 76. Wilhelm restored 
éuév, which Heichelheim replaced with the unlikely éuavrov on the 
grounds that Wilhelm’s restoration was three letters short. The vacant 
area, customary before a new sentence, has been restored by me to 
meet this objection. The word é[fo]\woe was restored by Schubart, 
Z.8.8., 1931, p. 319, n. 1, but é[gar]Aooe by Wilhelm. In Aegyptus, 
1940, p. 32 Schubart claims that Wilhelm’s restoration exceeds the 
space. To Meyer (P. Giss.), finally, are due ryv and [ro]v. 

In line 12 Meyer restored ‘Pwualiwv djuov. The rest is too uncertain. 


TRANSLATION. 


“‘ Since there are none to whom we should sooner attribute the 
causes and reasons of my miraculous escape on the occasion of 
so serious a plot, it is the immortal gods that I would rightly 
thank for having kept me safe from harm. In that case I can, 
I think, on a grand scale and with piety do that which is com- 
mensurate with their divine majesty, if as many millions as 
would enter a count of my clientela I should at the same time 
bring with me to the rites of the gods (of Rome, who protect 
me). Accordingly I give to all the hypékoow throughout the 
civilized world Roman citizenship, (the roll of) dediticii still 
remaining separate. For the majority ought not to share merely 
in all the hardships but to be included now also in the victory,” 
etc. 

JAMES H. OLIVER. 


Tur JoHNs HoPpkKINS UNIVERSITY. 


THE PRODUCTION DATE OF PLAUTUS’ CAPTIVI. 


On stylistic criteria scholars tend to assign the Captiui to 
the central or late-central period of Plautus’ activity, say 195- 
186 B.C., and the close similarity between Captiui 202, 284, 534 
and Pseudolus 452, 974, 453 respectively suggests a date for 
the former not too far removed from 191 B.C., to which the 
latter belongs according to the didascalic notice. The surer 
method of establishing termini post and ante quos on the basis 
of references in the play to topical events in Roman history has 
already selected dates falling within the period 193 to 188 B.C.? 
The present paper seeks to show that there is some internal 
evidence of this kind not yet fully evaluated which might be 
thought to point to the Ludi Romani of September 189 B.C. 
as the moment of the play’s production. The three main signifi- 
cant passages are dealt with below. 


(a) 887-9: ERG. sed Stalagmus quoius erat tune nationis, cum 
hine abit? 
HEG. Siculus. ERG. at nunc Siculus non est, 
Boius est: Boiam terit. 
liberorum quaerundorum causa ei, credo, uxor data 
est. 


Ergasilus is giving Hegio the glad news of the arrival of his 
son with Philocrates and Hegio’s runaway slave Stalagmus, now 
wearing a halter, boia. The joke Boius, boia presupposes the 
familiarity of the audience with the Cisalpine tribe which had 
been causing trouble since 200 B.C. Line 90, however (ire 


1 Stylistic criteria: J. N. Hough, A.J. P., LV (1934) and LX (1939) ; 
C.P., XXX (1935); 7.A.P.A., LXX (1939), LXXI (1940), LXXIII 
(1942); and Sedgwick, C.R., XXXIX (1925); C.Q., XXIV (1930); 
A.J.P., LXX (1949) (the last article suggests 189 B.C.). Close 
similarity between Captiui and Pseudolus: Hall, C.Q., XX (1926). 
Dating by topical references: Piittner, Chronol. d. Plaut. Kom. (1906): 
205-202 B.C.; Lindsay, ed. 106 and Enk, Handboek, II: 193 B.C. or 
soon after; Herzog, Fleckeisens Jahrb. (1876): 193/2; de la Ville de 
Mirmont, R. E.A., XX (1918): 191 B.C.; C. H. Buck, Chronology of 
the Plays of Plautus (1940): 188 B.C. Recently K. H. E. Schutter, 
Quibus annis comoediae Plautinae primum actae sint quaeritur (Gronin- 
gen, 1952), offers a useful review of the evidence so far advanced for 
the dating of the plays, and suggests 191/0 B.C. for the Captiui. 
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extra portam Trigeminam ad saccum licet), is plausibly taken 
as a reference to the Porticus Aemilia and emporium built 
nearby in 193-2 B.C., and therefore puts the play later than 
193 B.C.? Action was taken against the Boii in 193, and, but 
for the evidence to be cited, it would be possible to assign the 
Captiui to this year. No triumph over the Boii was celebrated 
in 193 B.C. and we have no knowledge of fighting against them 
in the following year, but in 191 B.C. the consul P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica inflicted upon them losses even heavier than those 
of 193 B.C., and some of the remnant no doubt figured in his 
triumph of that year. The spectacle of shackled Boian hostages 
and prisoners in the streets of Rome offered Plautus a ready 
opening for the jest of line 888, and much improves a point 
which might have been made at any time after 200 B.C. That 
we are correct in thinking of Nasica’s victory in 191 B.C. is 
confirmed by line 889 (usually passed over by the commentators 
in silence), which might appear to be merely a feeble and otiose 
explanation of the joke, did not Livy, XX XVI, 40, 4-5 supply the 
key: in support of his claim to a triumph, contested by a hostile 
faction, Nasica tells the senate plus partem dimidiam ex quin- 
quaginta milibus hominum caesam, multa milia capta; senes 
puerosque Bows superesse. Plautus’ joke, as so often, is a double- 
barrelled one: the Boii certainly needed a high birth-rate in 
191 B.C. 


(b) 159-64: 

HEG. multis et multigeneribus opus est tibi 
militibus: primumdum opus est Pistorensibus ; 
eorum sunt aliquot genera Pistorensium: 
opus Panicis est, opus Placentinis quoque, 
opus Turdetanis, opus Ficedulensibus ; 
iam maritimi omnes milites opus sunt tibi. 


ERG. ut saepe summa ingenia in occulto latent ; 
hic qualis imperator nunc priuatus est. 


*The suggestion of L. & S. that the line alludes to the practice of 
begging at the city gates lacks probability. There was considerable 
building activity in this area from 193 B.C. onwards (Jordan-Huelsen, 
Topographie der Stadt Rom, I, 3, 173-4 and n. 55; Livy, XXXV, 10 and 
41; XL, 51; XLI, 27). Mr. W. K. Smith writes: “I wonder whether 
there is a pun on sagum. Ad saga ire was a regular phrase, and ad 
saccum ire would mean ‘join the sack brigade.’ This quasi-military 
force might just as well be doing an energetic job as builder’s labourers 
outside the Triple Gate as unloading ships.” 
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Hegio is suggesting to that good trencherman, Ergasilus, that 
he must conscript supply columns from such places as have a 
satisfying ring about them. If the joke is not to misfire, the 
place-names must be well known to his audience, whether from 
common or particular knowledge. Pistoria in Etruria offers no 
difficulty in this respect, especially when coupled with Placentia, 
which was assailed by the Boii in 200 B. C. and—what is of more 
importance to us at the moment—was resettled in 190 B.C. at 
the conclusion of Nasica’s command.* Panicis and Ficedulenst- 
bus are unintelligible, and perhaps corrupt. 

But what of the Turdetani? “This Spanish tribe in S. Spain 
had perhaps been brought into notice through the military 
operations during the Second Punic War” (Lindsay, ad loc.). 
No. Lindsay, who proposed the dating of the Captiui to 193 
B.C. or shortly after, might surely have recognized what was 
seen by H. de la Ville de Mirmont in 1918, that the reference 
is to the campaigning of 195/4 B.C., in the latter of which 
years Nasica conquered the Turdetani.* But if, as seemed 
probable from the passage quoted at (a) above, we are to look 
for a date after 191 B.C., how are we to claim that a rather 
remote Spanish tribe met in 194 B.C. could be readily known 
to the average Roman audience three or more years later? Is 
this topicality? Such an idea can only be entertained if it is 
probable that the audience, or a large part of it, had particular 
reasons to remember the Turdetani. This probability exists. 
Numerous references throughout the play to matters military, 
including demobilisation, make it clear that the audience was 
one composed of soldiers recently released from the forces; place- 
names point to Spain and Northern Italy and Aetolia as the 
theatres in which they had served, while the Asia of Antiochus 
is passed over; and what could be more likely than that some 
of the men who had served under Nasica as praetor in Spain 
should still be serving under him as consul in Northern Italy, 
or that, when finally demobilised, they should sit in the theatre 
relishing an allusion to their past? 

We seem thus to have in (a) and (b) two references to the 


Livy, XXXVII, 46, 10. 

*De la Ville de Mirmont preferred to stress Cato’s campaign of 195 
B.C. Surely the concluding stages conducted by Nasica in 194 B.C. 
would have been fresher in the memory of the audience? 
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military achievements of Nasica, who, as a patron and close 
friend of Ennius in the funny story of Cicero,® may well have 
been on close terms with another writer, Plautus (cf. Captiui, 
lines 562 and 615 with the Alemaeon, Eumenides, and Ajaz of 
Ennius). But whatever Nasica’s merits as a soldier and patron 
of poets, he was to fall a victim in politics to the anti-Scipionic 
faction of 189 B.C. He returned indeed in 190 B.C. to the 
territory of the Boii with proconsular powers, but in 189 B.C. 
he failed signally in the censorial election for 188, nor did he 
thereafter emerge from relative obscurity. Have we perhaps an 
allusion to this unfortunate check in the lines (165-6) which 
close the ‘ Plautine’ passage nunc habe bonum animum, 152— 
habe modo bonum animum, 167? The lines are of course just 
intelligible without any allusion to a specific Roman general, 
let alone Nasica; but they certainly gain in point (especially 
nunc, 166) if Plautus intended his audience of soldiers, suffi- 
ciently in touch with Nasica’s achievements to understand the 
references to the Boii, Placentia, and the Turdetani without hesi- 
tation, to sympathise with a recent electoral check of their 
former commander.® 

So far, then, the argument points to a terminus post quem of 
late 191 B.C., possibly of late 189 B.C. 


(ec) 721-3: ducite 
ubi ponderosas, crassas capiat compedis. 
inde ibi’ porro in latomias lapidarias. 
733-6: abducite istum actutum ad Hippolytum fabrum, 
iubete huic crassas compedis impingier ; 
inde extra portam ad meum libertum Cordalum 
in lapicidinas facite deductus siet. 


Hegio is consigning Tyndarus to hard labour in the quarries 
as a punishment for his deception now revealed. Whatever the 
significance of this doublet, whether the second version is Plau- 
tine or the work of a later hand, three things are clear:* the 


5 De Oratore, II, 276. 

*If this allusion is accepted, it argues an autumn date for the pro- 
duction of the play, after the censorial (and consular) elections. See, 
below, the proposal to assign the Captiui to the Ludi Romani. 

7 Lines 733-6 are clearly Roman, not Greek. A mention of quarries 
before an Athenian audience after 411 B.C. would have been as tactless 
as the mention of the sack of Miletus by Phrynichus; and the quarries 
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word latomiae marks the first as strictly contemporary with 
Plautus; the quarries are those which adjoined the carcer on 
the N.E. slope of the arx; and to this place of confinement was 
sent early in 190 B.C., not the Tyndarus of Plautus’ Aetolia, 
but a band of real Aetolians: per eosdem dies (early in the year) 


of Syracuse could not be described as extra portam after the time of 
Dionysius I. The allusion is therefore Roman, and the quarries those 
of the Arx. The commentators speak with no clear voice on the 
latomiae (lautumiae) of Plautus or its apparently otiose adjective. 
For the former they usually find a Syracusan allusion, and Ussing 
suggested that the adjective lapidarias was added to the noun to 
prevent any confusion with the district of Rome called Lautumiae, 
formerly stone quarries, but by Plautus’ time built over. This is the 
exact opposite of the truth. On the face of it, it is highly questionable 
whether an audience of demobilised Roman soldiers in the year 191 or 
thereabouts would immediately have thought of the Syracuse besieged in 
213-211 B.C. Lindsay’s note (small edition) inferring that lapidarias 
was necessary to placate (!) critics for the use of Greek is very 
strange. Varro, who had better opportunities than we of knowing the 
usage of the early second century, explains lautumia thus after dis- 
cussing the words arg and carcer: “quod Syracusis, ubi delicti causa 
custodiuntur, uocantur latomiae, inde lautumia translatum, quod hic 
quoque in eo loco [i.e. at Rome also, near the arx and the carcer] 
lapidicinae fuerunt.” Varro’s statement tallies neatly with the evi- 
dence of Livy, who uses the word lautumiae on four occasions only, 
under the years 210 (XXVI, 27, 2-4), 198 (XXXII, 26, 17), 190 
(XXXVII, 3, 8), and 184 (XXXIX, 44, 7) B.C. In the latter year 
the site was occupied owing to the building operations of Cato the 
Censor, and with the disappearance of the quarries their allusive Greek 
name disappeared also. Varro in the first century had to do a little 
research to explain a word displaced by lapidicinae or lapicidinae, and 
then, as we see from the Verrines, associated only with its original 
home at Syracuse. The author of line 736 was probably simplifying 
Plautus for an audience some little time after 184 B.C. 

Varro’s belief, then, was that the word was learnt by Roman troops 
during or after the siege of 213-211 B.C., brought to Rome, and applied, 
suitably enough, to the old quarries adjoining the carcer on the eastern 
flank of the arz, for they also were used to confine prisoners and give 
them an occupation. (J. Le Gall, M.H.F.R., 1939, p. 80, is sceptical 
of the existence of these quarries, but without sound reasons.) The 
little carcer Mamertinus was far too small for large bodies of prisoners, 
and certainly not designed for prolonged or working captivity. But 
since the two localities adjoined, they were liable to be confused; so 
Plautus finds it necessary to make it clear that Tyndarus is to be 
confined, not in the prison proper, but in the quarries; he is to hew 
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principes Aetolorum tres et quadraginta .... ab duabus cohorli- 
bus missis M’. Acilio Romam deducti et in lautumias coniecti 
sunt.2 It is beyond reasonable belief that the lines of Plautus 
can have preceded the historical event, but not beyond it that the 
recent association of ideas Aetolia—captiui—lautumiae suggested 
to the playwright a locality for Tyndarus’ imprisonment in the 
Captwi. If this is granted, we obtain a terminus post quem of 
early 190 B.C. 

The establishment of a terminus ante quem is naturally a 
more difficult operation. On grounds of general probability, we 
dare not place it many years after the earliest event to which 
there seems to be a topical allusion, that is, in this case, after 
194 B.C. On the other hand, if we contrast the naval activity 
of the Syrian War culminating in the naval triumph of Regillus 
on 1 February 189 B.C., just two months before the military 
triumph of Lucius Scipio, with the neglect of the fleet from 188 
B.C. onwards,® it may not be too hazardous to find in line 164, 
1am maritimt omnes milites opus sunt tibi, a possible terminus 
ante quem of 188 B.C. 

We thus obtain 189 B.C. as the most acceptable date for the 
production of the Capitui, with the preceding year as an alter- 
native candidate for the honour. 

There is one last argument, apart from the suggested allusion 
to Nasica’s failure, in favour of 189 B.C. The war with Aetolia 
dragged its weary length along until this year, when, after some 


stone by the sweat of his brow during the daytime, and return to the 
prison for the night (729-31) : 

Nam noctu neruo uinctus custodibitur, 

interdius sub terra lapides eximet: 

diu ego hunc cruciabo, non uno absoluam die. 


The porta of line 735 will be the gate of uncertain name, but of 
reasonably certain situation at the high point of the cliuus argentarius 
leading from the forum Romanum past the carcer to the wia Flaminia. 
The quarries may well have extended, or lain wholly, outside the gate, 
and the writer of lines 733-6 has introduced the expression lapicidinas 
extra portam to replace the now only half intelligible latomias lapi- 
darias. 

8 Livy, XXXVII, 3, 8. 

®°Cf. J. H. Thiel, Studies on the History of Roman Seapower in Re- 
publican Times, p. 374, for the fleetless era beginning in 188 B.C. 
Nasica did some shipbuilding in Spain, Frontinus, Strat., IV, 1, 15. 
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hitches, peace was signed and under its terms as reported by 
Polybius,*° Roman prisoners and deserters in Aetolian hands 
were returned to Rome. Not only these but the forces which 
had operated in Aetolia must have been repatriated by the 
autumn of 189 B.C. It would hardly have been tactful on 
Plautus’ part to have laid the scene of a play where almost every 
character wins our sympathy in a country with which Rome was 
still at war. But in 189 B.C., when the duellatores optimi and 
the prisoners had come back from Aetolia (but not the troops 
from Asia), it was well done to produce a play called the 
Prisoners with an Aetolian setting and a happy ending after 
misfortune.** 


10 XXT, 32, 5. 
11 It remains to consider a difficulty in the allusions to Antiochus III 
of Syria. They are: : 


811: basilicas edictiones atque imperiosas habet 
825: rex regum regalior 


Even if we suppose that Plautus found something of the sort in his 
Greek model, we are not at liberty to dismiss these lines, with Piittner, 
as mere translation without topical significance. To a Roman audience 
at the close of the first decade of the second century, “the King” and 
“the King of Kings” can have suggested one man only. Schoell and 
others have for good reasons placed line 811 after the sentence ending 
at line 817 and containing a reference to the subbasilicanos, the loungers 
before an unnamed basilica in Rome; but the clear allusion to Antiochus 
remains, and improves the point of the joke. Now Plautus plainly cites 
the King of Kings as a type of the arrogant, powerful, and successful 
monarch. It is hardly possible to believe that such can have been 
the reputation of Antiochus after the news of his crushing defeat at 
Magnesia-ad-Sipylum in the winter of 190/189 B.C. If it is contended 
that the decisive nature of the defeat was common knowledge in Rome 
early in 189 B.C. (and this is perhaps a bold contention), a choice 
of two conclusions imposes itself: either the Captiui was produced not 
later than the autumn of 190 B.C., or Plautus, having written these 
lines by then, allowed them to stand in the production of 189 B.C. 
in the knowledge that the bulk of the army that defeated Antiochus 
was still in Asia (where it remained until the final settlement of 188 
B.C.), and that his audience in fact consisted of soldiers demobilised 
from quite other theatres of war. 

I place no great reliance upon Buck’s comparison of the references to 
high prices and food-profiteering at Captiui 489 ff. with the prosecutions 
on similar charges recorded under 189 B.C. by Livy, XX XVIII, 35, 5-6. 
Shortages and complaints might as well have preceded as succeeded 
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At what festival was it produced? Was it the Ludi Megalenses 
held by the aediles in April, the Ludi Apollinares held by the 
praetor in July, or the Ludi Romani held by the aediles in 
September? April is ruled out by the historical situation which 
demands a moment not too early in the year, and by references 
to hot weather, clearly topical, in lines 80 ff. : 


quasi, quom caletur, cocleae in occulto latent, 
suo sibi suco uiuont, ros si non cadit, 

item parasiti rebus prolatis latent 

in occulto miseri, uictitant suco suo, 

dum ruri rurant homines, quos ligurriant.’? 


As between the praetorian games in honour of Apollo and the 
aedilician ones in honour of luppiter Optimus Maximus, there 
can be no hesitation. The play is full of references to aediles 
and to Iuppiter, at lines 426, 622, 863, 868, 909, 922, 976, and 
especially at lines 768 ff. : 


luppiter Supreme, seruas me measque auges opes, 
maxumas opimitates opiparasque offers mihi, 
laudem, lucrum, ludum, iocum, festiuitatem, ferias. .. . 


The Captiui of Plautus was therefore produced during the 
Ludi Romani of 4-12 September, 189 B.C., rebus prolatis, dum 
rurt rurant homines. 


K. WELLESLEY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


official action. Buck is mistaken in supposing lines 807-22 to contain a 
complaint against high prices; Ergasilus’ primary purpose in his mock 
edicts is to clear the streets (cf. 804 continete uos domi, 809 in publico, 
814 aduehuntur, 821 in wia ... publica) and achieve a free passage 
for himself to Hegio’s house. So too “ Petro” is the nickname the 
butchers gave to the bell-wether at the head of the flock of sheep which 
the butchers are driving into Rome. 

12 Tt is not possible to dismiss quom caletur as having no bearing on 
the time of production on the ground that this phrase occurs in a 
simile; rebus prolatis and ruri rurant, which do not form part of the 
simile, point to the same kind of season, both in Ergasilus’ Aetolia 
and Plautus’ Rome. 
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This note is written merely in the hope of removing one 
difficulty that has arisen in the interpretation of éxiopxos. 

The word presents itself as a combination of éri and dpxos and 
attempts to avoid so analyzing it have failed; cf. Schwyzer, I. F., 
XLV (1927), p. 258, n. 

Schwyzer’s explanation, ibid., p. 257, starts from a fragment 
of Archilochus (Diehl, Anth. Graeca, I, p. 235, no. 79, 12-14): 


eOédow. av ideiv, 
ds p? 8 EBy 


To mpiv éraipos [é]av. 


After comparing, as Diehl had done, A157, he continues: 
“Danach darf man vielleicht éxiopxos verstehen als ds ém dpxw 
(€Bn), 6 dpxw (Bas) im Sinne von ds dpxov érarncev, 6 Tov 
dpkov zaryjoas.” He holds to this explanation, Gr. Gram., II, 
p. 473, and is followed by Hofmann, #.W.G., II, p. 238. So 
far, so good. 

On the next page, however, Schwyzer must explain: “Man 
mochte gerne in dem dpxw eine symbolische Handlung 
sehen diirfen, die der Hidbriichige vornimmt.” Leumann, 
H.W., p. 81, criticizes this vigorously. Such a symbolic act is 
not merely impossible in the present case, it is inconceivable on 
any occasion. 

The root of the trouble is a misunderstanding of A157. 
Bloomfield, Language, p. 149, points out that we take a form in 
its central meaning unless some feature of the practical situation 
forces us to look for a marginal (transferred) meaning. He 
gives an example: “‘ He married a lemon’ forces us to the trans- 
ferred meaning only because we know that men do not go 
through a marriage ceremony with a piece of fruit.” 

For this reason Agamemnon’s words cannot be taken in their 
central meaning, and were not intended to be so taken. On the 
surface he seems to be informing his comrades that the Trojans 
have trampled immolated lambs, undiluted libations, and hand 
clasps—cf. his enumeration of the dpxia, 4158-9. He knows he 
has no such information, his men know that he could not have 
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it; and—much more important—both know that this sort of 
thing just isn’t done. Actually he is striving to communicate 
to them the horror and indignation he feels at the Trojans doing 
what they have sworn not to do. He goes on to assure his men 
that the gods have the same sort of feelings, and will take action 
in accordance with them, 4160-5. Later, A 269-71, Idomeneus 
speaks to Agamemnon in the same style, though the metaphor 
he employs, ovv y’ dpxv’ éxevav | Tpdes, is less striking, and later 
(cf. LSJ) is worn threadbare. 

It is only in situations of this type—those in which a victim of 
perjury is voicing his indignation and his abhorrence of the 
crime—that such inordinately extravagant metaphors could be 
employed. The victim might well use one to describe the 
perjurer as —Schwyzer’s suggestion—%ds émi dpxw éByn, “ the man 
who set his foot upon his oath”; and a hypostasis ériopkos, 
“perjurer,” “ perjured” could be formed from it. 

Two difficulties remain. The form ds ézi dpxw €By is not in our 
records. The closest to it is Archilochus’ (0s) éf’ dpxiou’ &Bn, 
and it is to be noted that dpxia is used both by Agamemnon kara 
dpxia and by Idomeneus ovy y’ dpx:’ éxevay in their 
metaphors. Leumann, p. 83, notices this, and stresses the lack 
of an émi dpxw. I think, however, that we have no reason to 
believe that our records are exhaustive—that they have included 
all the expressions that were in use. The dpxa, “die zum Eid 
gehorigen Dinge,” are outward and visible things intimately 
associated with the épxos, the assumption of an inner obligation. 
Naturally men had a choice: some could speak of the dépxa, 
others of the dpxos. Until some better explanation of émiopxos 
“perjurer” is found, it would seem best to regard that word as 
attesting the former existence of Os ézi dpxw €By and its likes. 
In this phrase there is no need to take épxos as meaning “ Ge- 
genstand, bei dem man schwoért” (Leumann, p. 81). If dpkos 
refers to a sequence of words, it is a physical impossibility to 
set one’s foot upon it; but that feature of the situation merely 
forces us to understand the meaning of the whole phrase as 
marginal (metaphoric), that is, as equivalent to “violate,” 
“desecrate,” or the like. English offers a good parallel. We say 
to break one’s word, promise, pledge, vow, oath, etc., though these 
acts are obviously impossible, if we hold to the central meaning 
of break as seen in break a stick, break stones, break ice, etc. 
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The whole phrases mean “not to do as one said he would,” etc. 
The metaphor has been worn threadbare and the same seems 
true of éiopxos.? 

The other difficulty is to explain why we have éiopxos and not 
*ehopxos. Leumann, p. 80, adduces evidence to show that the 
previous existence of a ¢ cannot be invoked; Hofmann connects 
dpkos (: épxos) with Lat. sarcidé. Beyond this I am unable to go, 
except to refer to Chantraine, I, p. 92, for a collection of forms 
with a similar hiatus. 


GrEoRGE M. 
STaTE UNIVERSITY. 


A NOTE ON AKPIMAKPATETA. 


I agree with the view expressed by the late Campbell Bonner 
in A.J.P., LXXV, p. 303, that M. Drioton’s interpretation of 
akpiyakpayera in a magical inscription is not critically sound, but 
I believe it possible to go beyond Bonner’s description of this 
hapaz legomenon as “simply a magical word, not meant to be 
understood.” The inscription, as Bonner has shown, is of Jewish 
or Christian origin, and a small correction suffices to transform 
the seemingly unintelligible word into an eminently suitable 
allusion to a well-known Biblical passage. 

LXX, Ex. 10.19 tells how the Lord removed the plague of 
locusts from the land of Egypt: xai peréBadev Kipios avepov dad 


1 Since writing the above, I have stumbled upon this phrase in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Talisman: “That man has his foot upon the honour of 
your country.” It is obviously impossible; “ honour of your country ” is 
metaphoric for “banner of your prince.” Compare émi épxw By. I 
wrote “stumbled upon this phrase,” before noticing that it is another 
example. I seem to remember having come across something like “ X 
has put his foot through every commandment in the decalogue.” 
Several friends cannot recall such an experience, They would all under- 
stand the phrase, and I should not hesitate to say it—under sufficient 
provocation. 

I may add an example of impossibly extravagant metaphors. Con- 
science says to Jane Eyre: “No; you shall tear yourself away; none 
shall help you; you shall yourself pluck out your right eye, yourself 
eut off your right hand; your heart shall be the victim, and you the 
priest to transfix it.” All of which means: you must leave Mr. Rochester 
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Oaddoons opodpov, Kai avédaBev rhv axpida Kai éBadrev adryny eis THv 
épvOpav Kai vredeihOn axpis pla év yn Aiyvrrov. 
Now, since God in olden time drove the locusts into the Red Sea, 
it is natural that a Jew or a Christian who was anxious to have 
His help in keeping at a distance vermin of any kind should 
invoke Him as dxpi<do>paxpayéra + Kipie, i.e. “My lord who 
didst lead the locusts afar off.” ? 

So much for the general interpretation. It remains only to 
justify the formation of this unique epithet. Compounds end- 
ing with -yyérys (Dor. -ayérns) are fairly numerous. Buck and 
Petersen, in their Reverse Index, p. 584, list 23 examples, many 
of them late, one formed as here by combining a noun and 
an adverb (or a preposition), but in the reverse order: izoorpa- 
Compounds beginning with paxpo- or pakp- are quite 
common, and paxpayérns would be as normal as paxpoBodos. 
Compounds utilizing dxpide- are obviously possible; the lexicons 
give at least dxpidoOnxn (or -Ojpa), axpidodayéw and -dayos. The 
double compound read by Drioton on the stone may thus be 
conveniently explained as the result of fusing the two simple 
compounds paxpayérns and dxpidyyérns. 


A. J. O. P. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


1 We expect, of course, dxpidouaxpnyéra, but Dor. a is quite common 
in late poetry and is by no means a real difficulty in a magical invoca- 
tion. The omission of 50 on the stone may be only a blunder, perhaps 
stimulated by the engraver’s consciousness of the severely limited 
space at his disposal. Such contractions, however, are not unusual in 
magical amulets. : 

* Perhaps also by implication: “who dost lead the locusts afar off.” 
The plague of locusts has always been a real threat in Egypt. One 
illustration will suffice. Apropos of the 6th Hermetic Excerpt of 
Stobaeus, I quoted in my edition (Vol. III, Introd., p. liii) from Cat. 
Cod. Astr. Gr., 268, 12: moddqv dxpisa. 

°Tz., H., V, 219. For the present purpose, compounds in -yynrTqs 
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G. S. Kix. Heraclitus, The Cosmic Fragments. Edited with an 
Introduction and Commentary. Cambridge, University Press, 
1954. Pp. xvi + 424; 2 tables. $9.50. 


This book is devoted to some sixty-two of the fragments attributed 
to Heraclitus by Kranz in his fifth and sixth editions of Diels’ 
Vorsokratiker. Kirk arranges them by subject-matter. All those 
which pass his critical scrutiny and are declared authentic—just 
forty-seven of them altogether—are followed by translation and 
extensive commentary. The latter is unusually complete, taking into 
account practically all of the ancient authorities that cite or allude 
to each fragment and most of the modern views on its text and 
sense. In this Kirk performs with exemplary diligence a very diffi- 
cult task. Two earlier editions must have been of great use to him, 
both works of fine scholarship: Bywater’s (Oxford, 1877) and 
Walzer’s (Florence, 1939). Both include a fine collection of ancient 
variants, and the second has also a good set of references to modern 
discussions. But Kirk has assembled his data from many other 
sources as well. His familiarity with the recent literature—not 
merely the standard work, but literally dozens of other relevant 
books and articles, many of which may easily pass unnoticed even by 
experts—is admirable. His treatment of the ancient testimonies also 
commands respect for its good judgment as well as for its erudition. 
The result is a book that will be for years to come an indispensable 
reference-work for serious students of Greek thought. It is beauti- 
fully printed and well indexed. 

Kirk’s conclusions about the text are clear-cut—and drastic. As 
I have intimated, he throws out as “spurious and unreliable quota- 
tions” a large number of the fragments accepted by Diels-Kranz 
and others. A glance down the index on pp. vil-ix will show most 
of the casualties. They include not only some very dubious char- 
acters whose faces will not be missed, but also some fragments of 
first-rate importance: two of the river-fragments (B 49a and B 91a) ; 
also B89 and B113. This index unfortunately gives no clue to 
textual changes which involve alternative versions of the Diels-Kranz 
text for fragments accepted by Kirk as genuine. The most im- 
portant of such items are the following: (1) the rejection of the 
second half of B12 (after the colon), as also of anathymiasis before 
the start of the citation; (ii) the restoration of guviorarat Kal dzo- 
to B91; (iii) the reading of ovAAdWes for at B10 
and (iv) of zaXivrovos for zaXivrpomos at B51; (v) the excision of 
Tov avtoy dmdvrwv from B30. While prepared to follow Kirk in 
eases (i) to (iii), I decidedly dissent from the other two changes as 
also from the rejection of the four fragments cited above, and shall 
explain why in an article in the next issue of this Journal where I 
shall have also something to say on various matters affecting the 
interpretation of Heraclitus’ thought. 

His conclusions concerning the general import of these fragments 
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Kirk had already announced in an earlier article, “ Natural Change 
in Heraclitus,” in Mind, LX (1951), pp. 35 ff. In this book he does 
the job twice over, first as he goes along, in prefatory paragraphs to 
each of the twelve sections of his text and commentary, and then 
sums everything up again in a brief Epilogue. So there is no need 
to summarize all over again here. Kirk is at his best in handling 
questions of standing controversial disagreement; he surveys the 
arguments and evaluates the evidence in a most helpful way. His 
treatment of two such questions—whether or not Heraclitus believed, 
contrary to every other pre-Socratic, in (a) the physical triad of 
fire, water, and earth as the main components of the world and (b) 
the ever-lastingness of the world itself—is the fullest and in many 
ways the best of those on record. We can now say that (a) must be 
regarded as settled in the affirmative, unless definitely new evidence 
can be dug up to unsettle it. What of (b)? I agree with Kirk’s 
affirmative answer and everything he says to support it. But he has 
not succeeded in disposing of the well-known difficulty that stands 
in the way of this view: Aristotle’s emphatic statement (De Caelo, 
279b 12-17) that “ all” his predecessors had thought that the owranos 
was generated and, more specifically, that Heraclitus, as well as 
Empedocles, believed in its periodic destruction. Kirk suggests that 
Aristotle was misled by Plato, Soph., 242DE. This I find incredible 
since, so far from associating Heraclitus with the “ Sicilian ” doctrine 
of alternate states of unity and discord, Plato here (as Kirk fully 
recognizes, p. 321; cf. p. 324) contrasts the former with the latter, 
saying that for the “Ionian Muses” the world is always “one and 
many.” So instead of merely remarking that his suggestion is 
“neither a certain nor an entirely satisfactory solution,’ p. 321, 
Kirk should have recognized that it is just no solution at all, and 
looked around for something else that might account for Aristotle’s 
error. The only thing that could serve the purpose is the doxo- 
graphic report (Aetius, Censorinus; see Kirk, p. 300) that Hera- 
clitus believed in a Great Year of 10,800 years. This must surely 
have referred to some kind of world-cycle, not to a “human” cycle 
as Kirk would have it (pp. 301-2), for the context in both Aetius 
and Censorinus (the only relevant evidence) + refers to cosmic cycles. 
As to what sort of world-cycle this Great Year would measure we 
can only guess; and the most likely guess is that this is the time 
required for every part of the fire which takes the “ downward ” turn 
at any given moment to return to its source, or, to look at it the other 
way round, the interval after which every part of water and earth 
existing at any given time will have been replaced.? This would, of 
course, be the period of the world’s complete renewal, and he might 
have therefore thought of it as a world-generation, and the end-term 
of a progression: “(A), “the sun is renewed every day” (B6); 

(B), “all things which the seasons bring forth” (Plut., De Def. 


1 Why Kirk thinks (p. 302) that the context of Plut., De Def. Orac., 
415e, which does refer to soul-cycles, but says nothing about either 
soul-cycles or a Great Year in Heraclitus, is evidence for the meaning 
of the disputed term, I fail to understand. 

2 This is a variant of a suggestion put forward by Burnet and earlier 
still by F. Lassalle: see Kirk, p. 301, for the references, and also for 
his objections, which I find utterly inconclusive. 
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Orac., 416a; cf. Heracl. B100) are renewed every year; (C), man 
is renewed every 30 years (A 19; cf. Fraenkel, A. J. P., LIX [1938], 
pp. 89 ff.) ; (D), the world every 10,800 years; here the same ratio, 
1/360, holds for A/B and C/D, and makes good sense of 10,800 as 
both a Great Year and a world-generation, since in 10,800 = 360 
X 30 the first factor connects it with an ordinary year, the second 
with an ordinary generation; cf. Kirk, pp. 300-2. Such a cyele of 
world-renewal could easily be mistaken for the very different cycle 
of world-creation and world-destruction common to the pre-Socraties, 
and would account for Aristotle’s mistake, as also for that of Theo- 
phrastus after him, if he too made the same mistake.* 

Finally, I must comment briefly on Kirk’s contention that Hera- 
clitus is in no sense a philosopher of flux. A doctrine of universal 
flux might mean that at a given moment (i) everything without ex- 
ception is changing, or else (ii) every individual thing is changing, 
but the “measures” of change do not. The imputation of (i) to 
Heraclitus is a dead duck now-a-days, except in the mind of literati 
and some professors of philosophy who have never read a word of 
Heraclitus except the river-fragments, if that. (ii), on the other 
hand, is what almost all scholars ascribe to Heraclitus; and this is 
what Kirk, following Reinhardt, would deny. Kirk builds his case 
on ground from which his textual criticism has removed two of the 
river-fragments, B 49a and B9la. I doubt whether he would say he 
had a case if these were allowed to stand. But let us, for the sake 
of argument, give him the ground he wants. What would this be? 
It would be B12, “to those who step into the same rivers different 
and different waters flow,” and B 91b, “it scatters and again gathers, 
comes together and falls away, approaches and departs.” 4 What 
is Heraclitus saying here? Kirk’s exegesis is this: “ The preserva- 
tion of the river’s identity and name, in spite of the constant change 
of its parts, is due to the regularity and balance of that change,” 
p. 366. Now B12 neither says nor implies anything about “ regu- 
larity and balance.” All it says is that the same river has ever- 
different waters. B 91b, if it is part of the river-fragment, proceeds 
to offer an explanation of this paradox of the river’s difference-in- 
identity, along the lines suggested by Kirk. But note that the asser- 
tion of change logically precedes its explanation; had the fact of the 
river’s constant change not been made a subject of reflection, there 
would have been nothing to explain. Thus no matter how we take 
the river-fragment—with or without B 91b—constant change is the 
first part of what it does assert, and Kirk himself concedes as much 
from time to time, e.g. at p. 403, “... the analogy of the river, 
according to which there must always be change, but ordered change 
between proportional parts.” But if the river-fragment does say 


SIt is not certain that he did. The statement at Diog. Laert., IX, 8, 
Tivas mepiddouvs goes far beyond Theophrastus’ 
words at Phys. Op., frag. 1 (Diels, Dox. Graeci, p. 476), moved dé Kai 
Tai Tia Kal xXpovoy THs TOU peTaBodys, and may be due 
to Stoic influence. The only statement we can certainly attribute to 
Theophrastus assumes no more than a fixed world-cycle and fits per- 
fectly the above conjecture. 

That the latter is part of a river-fragment, as Kirk assumes, is far 
from certain, but I see no harm in allowing it. 
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that “there must always be change,” what is there left to separate 
Kirk from the position he combats? Simply that, as he says 
(e.g. p. 370), Heraclitus did not mean that there must always be 
change in all (individual) things. But the implied scope of the 
analogy is unrestricted in this fragment. Why should we then re- 
strict it to some things? Presumably because, as Kirk frequently 
observes, Heraclitus would not deny that there is plenty of stability 
in the world. But if he held the doctrine we are now discussing— 
(ii) above—he would not have the slightest reason to deny the 
stability of tables, trees, or rivers for that matter; for all this he 
could always account by the balance in the “exchanges” which 
constitute their flux. Thus I submit that even if the river-analogy 
had consisted of B12 and B 91b, we would still have no ground for 
denying that on Heraclitus’ view all individual things are constantly 
changing. And we would have at least one other reason to affirm it, 
which Kirk wholly ignores: that the extreme fluxers of Plato’s time 
professed themselves followers of Heraclitus and were called “ Hera- 
cliteans.” Why this, if Heraclitus had not affirmed the philosophy of 
flux in any significant sense? It is easy enough to understand how a 
man’s epigonit can exaggerate one of his cardinal doctrines. But 
on Kirk’s view there would have been nothing in Heraclitus for 
them to exaggerate, and the nexus of his professed followers with 


him would be completely unmotivated. 
GREGORY VLASTOS. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. LXI. Edited by EH. A. 
Have.ock, J. P. Evper and C. H. Wuirman. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 186; 12 pls. $5.00. 


The sixty-first volume of the H.S.C.P. contains four contribu- 
tions plus twelve summaries of dissertations for the Ph. D. degree. 
The two chief articles are “ Platonism and Its Crities” by W. C. 
Greene and “ Theophrastus on the Presocratic Causes” by J. B. 
McDiarmid. The other two articles are of an archeological nature: 
“ Tonia, Leader or Follower? ” by G. M. A. Hanfmann and “ Stylistic 
Problems in Greek and Roman Archaistie Reliefs ” by C. Mitchell. 

In “Tonia, Leader or Follower?,” a revised and enlarged version 
of a paper presented to the American Philological Association 
(Princeton, 1951), George M. A. Hanfmann discusses on the basis 
of the archeological evidence three questions: When did the Greeks 
first arrive in Ionia? When did the so-called Ionian migration take 
place? What was the role of Ionia during the great awakening of 
Greece known as the Orientalizing period? 

The author’s answer to the first question is that although the first 
Greeks may have arrived in Ionia in the sixteenth century B. C., they 
developed only a few trading posts similar to the “ Athena Settle- 
ment” at Miletus. The collapse of the Mycenaean civilization 
marked the engulfing of the few settlements in Ionia by the Ana- 


tolian neighbors. 
The evidence for the Ionian migration is divided into the findings 
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of architecture and of pottery. The former and more important 
evidence is scanty: The oval house in Smyrna (ca. 900 B.C.) is the 
earliest Greek house known in Ionia; the Second Altar of the 
Heraeum of Samos (ca. 850-800 B.C.) is the earliest sacral struc- 
ture; and the graves of Colophon (ca. 800 B.C.) are the earliest 
Greek graves discovered in Ionia. The latter evidence points to the 
ninth century as the pioneering phase of the first arrivals (perhaps 
before 850 for Smyrna, about 850 for Samos and possibly as late 
as 800 for Ephesus) and to the eighth century as the first important 
phase in the city-life of the major Ionian settlements. Thus Ionia 
appears as a frontier region between Greece and Anatolia, neither 
ahead nor behind the mainland; and living side by side with “ bar- 
barians” the Ionians were colonial pioneers instead of cultural 
leaders. 

In reply to the third query the author concludes that until the 
middle of the Orientalizing period (ca. 650 B.C.) “Ionia was a 
relatively provincial part of Greece . . . outdistanced by Rhodes and 
the Cyclades in the early phase of contacts with the Near East, and— 
perhaps because of the Cimmerian invasions—lagged behind Corinth, 
Athens, and Sparta. During the late Orientalizing period, a great 
surge brings the Jonians abreast with the other major regions of 
Greece. They forge ahead in the archaic period to become the 
cultural leaders of Greece before their wealth and their power, their 
luxuries and their hybris come to a dramatic fall under the assault of 
Persia” (pp. 18-19). 

Hanfmann adds some observations on the development of Ionian 
art, which achieved complete expression after the art of the mainland 
and the Cyclades. The Ionic order in architecture, for example, 
seems to have developed into its full form during the first half of the 
sixth century, about fifty years later than the Dorie order. Ionia 
became the leader of Greece in art for a brief span. The flowering 
of her art was cut short by the catastrophe of the Ionian rebellion 
and as her artists and intellectuals scattered to other regions of 
Greece, Ionia sank once more to the role of a follower. 

The author is wisely cautious in the presentation of the evidence. 
He warns that archeology cannot provide absolute dates for historie¢ 
events unless aided by epigraphic finds and that it cannot offer any 
direct evidence for the development of the mind. Furthermore, the 
evidence is as yet scanty. He admits, therefore, that his views must 
be regarded as interpretations of very limited material. The picture 
he presents concerns the economic history of Ionia and her art, not 
necessarily her intellectual and literary history as witnessed by 
Homer, the elegiae poets, Aleman in lyric poetry, the Ionian philoso- 
phers and scientists, and Herodotus. The observations on the eco- 
nomic history of Ionia are in line with those of Carl Roebuck; ef. 
“The Economic Development of Ionia,” C.P., XLVIIL (1953), pp. 
9-16. 

“ Platonism and Its Critics ” is a revised version of William Chase 
Greene’s address as president of the American Philological Associa- 
tion (Princeton, 1951), omitting two sections (a proposal of the 
study of Plato “as a common denominator both of the diverse inter- 
ests of classical scholars and of the problems of the modern world”; 
and a survey of the early rivalry of Platonism with other philoso- 
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phies) and treating more fully the criticism of Plato particularly in 
recent times (p. 63). As one might expect from the occasion which 
evoked the original composition, the article is an essay for the gen- 
erally educated reader rather than a systematic study for the special- 
ist. Perhaps as a result of the revision the printed essay, divided 
into five sections, is not as coherent as the title would indicate. 

The introductory section is extremely valuable for anyone who 
attempts to read Plato, cautioning against two dangers which con- 
front both the novice and the veteran: the separation of isolated 
passages from the context; and the reading into Plato of personal 
bias—the same two cautions which R. C. Lodge notes in the preface 
to Plato’s Theory of Ethics (London, 1928), pp. xii-xiii. As ex- 
amples of failure to observe these two cautions Greene cites Warner 
Fite, R. H. S. Crossman, B. Farrington, A. D. Winspear, and K. R. 
Popper. Greene also reminds us that Plato’s dialogues call for the 
active response and collaboration of the reader, and that Plato never 
deliberately employs unfair logic to defend a wrong position. Such 
cautions and reminders are basic to a sound approach to Plato, and 
it is surprising to what extent both Platonic scholars and students in 
other areas such as philosophy and political science have failed to 
observe them. Another clue to a proper appreciation of Plato 
which might have been added is the importance of character por- 
trayal in the interpretation of Plato; ef. my “ Character Portrayal 
in Plato’s Lysis,’ C.J., XLI (1945-46), pp. 271-3. 

The second section is a brief summary of a Platonism which in an 
age of relativism recognized absolute standards in four fields: ethics, 
art, science, and religion, integrated by the theory of Ideas. But the 
reconstruction of Plato’s reasoning, as set forth by the author, is 
limited to ethics, epistemology, and ontology, with the addition of 
poetry as an aspiration to the expression of the Ideas. 

In the third section it becomes clear what is referred to as the 
“ critics ” of Plato—namely, modern theories in the natural sciences 
and the social sciences. Looking through the eyes of Plato the 
author criticizes the contemporary conclusions of natural science 
which claims that the only real things are those that can be quanti- 
tatively measured, of political science which emphasizes chiefly means 
and processes instead of ends, of economics which until recently held 
to a capitalistic determinism, of psychology which assumes naif 
behaviorism instead of emphasizing freedom of the will and moral 
judgment, of anthropology which argues that custom is more power- 
ful than reason or biological inheritance, of sociology which accepts 
statistics as norms, and of history which at times advances a 
deterministic philosophy. As the author admits, these theories are 
unconscious rivals of Plato rather than deliberate criticisms. 

In the fourth section Greene defends Plato against various accusa- 
tions raised against his philosophy: idealism, Utopianism, totali- 
tarianism, intellectualism, communism, and Puritanism. Following 
Natorp and Stewart the author recognizes the existence of the Ideas 
in a double sense: as concepts or methodological tools, and as abso- 
lute objects of aesthetic and religious intuition and contemplation. 
He doubts whether Plato ever really separated the Ideas from the 
phenomena, and notes that Plato admitted the inability to embrace 
fully the Idea of the Good. The charge of totalitarianism and com- 
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munism derive, in our opinion, primarily from a misinterpretation 
of the Republic, beginning with Aristotle. It is a point well taken 
when Greene states that Plato did not expect the state described in 
the Republic to be realized (p. 56). For further elaboration on this 
point we refer to our volume, The Theme of Plato’s Republic (St. 
Louis, 1944). Greene admits an intellectualism in Platonism which 
exaggerates the gulf between ordinary citizens and leaders, but he 
observes that instead of attacking Periclean or Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, Plato is criticizing “the irresponsible late-fifth and fourth 
century dictatorship of the proletariat, exercised in the assembly 
under the sway of demagogues, and in the popular courts of law, 
‘assigning a kind of equality to equals and unequals alike’” (p. 
59). By Puritanism the author means an intolerance of poetry. 
Plato’s true stand on poetry and art is illustrated by his ingenious 
use of images, myths, symbols, and analogies. The literal-minded 
individual, for example, who cannot appreciate the myths will never 
be a Platonist. 

The concluding section of two brief paragraphs summarizes 
Platonism as a living attitude, not an ancient dogma, as an appeal 
to reason and the will as final arbiters, bidding men to “ examine the 
very foundations and assumptions of their various speculations and 
activities in the light of the Good, at the same time that it invites 
their criticism of itself. Such a seasoned and open-minded Platonism 
we need today” (p. 63). Our chief regret is that this essay, 
presenting Platonism as a sound approach to many of our con- 
temporary problems and activities, will probably not reach as wide 
an audience in H.S.C.P. as it should receive. 

“Stylistic Problems in Greek and Roman Archaistic Reliefs ” by 
Christine Mitchell is a subjective, brief (eleven pages of text and 
one-half page of notes) discussion of two works in archaistie style: 
1) a marble tripod base found in 1933 in the ancient Agora of 
Athens, supposedly representing Herakles, Dionysos, and a Maenad; 
2) the Four God base found in 1857 on the Acropolis, depicting 
Zeus, Athena, Hephaistos, and Hermes. Using these two reliefs as 
illustrations, the author describes the inherent technical problems and 
motivation of archaistic sculpture, stressing the opposition between 
the two- and three-dimensional conceptions—that is, “ the discordance 
which arises when a geometric designing of drapery is superimposed 
upon a figure which has outgrown or is unsuitable for such a simple 
schematization ” (p. 79). This collision theory, as the author admits, 
is applicable only to works of superior quality, in which the sculptor 
understood anatomy and form, and cannot be applied to the Graeco- 
Roman works; for when the artist relaxed his concern for physical 
form and was content with “only the mildest approximation of 
anatomy, the two-dimensional design became a self-sufficient end, 
and one fully appropriate and easily amenable to rapid production 
and reproduction” (p. 83). 

Although the Agora base has been placed tentatively in the first 
century B.C. (ef. Hesperia, IV [1935], pp. 387 ff.), the author 
prefers to place it earlier—by all means before the Roman period in 
Athens, because she feels that it belongs with the archaistic reliefs 
executed before the Roman period in Athens. The date of the other 
base has been put at 390-370 B.C.; ef. E. Schmidt, Archaistische 
Kunst in Griechenland und Rom (Munich, 1922), pp. 18 ff. 


ODS 
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“ Theophrastus on the Presocratic Causes” by John B. McDiarmid 
might be called an appendix to the work of H. F. Cherniss, who 
with E. A. Havelock both urged and criticized the present study. 
When Diels showed that the Physical Opinions of Theophrastus was 
the source directly or indirectly for the later doxographical writings, 
and when Zeller observed the similarity between fragments from the 
first book of the Physical Opinions and Aristotle’s survey in Meta- 
physics A, the general reaction was that Aristotle’s testimony is 
corroborated by Theophrastus’ independent judgment on the basis 
of original evidence. The pendulum, however, is now oscillating in 
the opposite direction. Since Cherniss has questioned the reliability 
of Aristotle’s testimony on the Presocratics, it is only natural that 
the testimony of Theophrastus be scrutinized. 

The author limits his study to the fragments on Presocratic causes 
from the first book of Theophrastus’ Physical Opinions, being com- 
pelled to assume that Theophrastus’ statements have been repeated 
substantially in Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s Physics 184b 
15 ff. After treating the Presocratics in pairs or individually, fol- 
lowing the order suggested by Usener and accepted by Diels, Me- 
Diarmid concludes that instead of exercising independent judgment 
on the Presocratics, Theophrastus simply repeats some of the 
interpretations that he found in Aristotle (particularly Meta- 
physics A) and as a result of selection and adaptation “he has 
frequently misrepresented his source and has exaggerated the faults 
present in it. It must be concluded that, with regard to the Pre- 
socratic causes at least, he is a thoroughly biased witness and is even 
less trustworthy than Aristotle” (p. 133). 

McDiarmid is not alone in his distrust of Theophrastus. G. 8. 
Kirk in his recent volume, Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments 
(Cambridge University Press, 1954) states: “ As is to be expected, 
Theophrastus was heavily influenced by Aristotle’s attitude to his 
predecessors . . . Theophrastus’ objectivity, especially over ‘ meta- 
physical’ problems, is of a very low order ... and many of his 
judgments are no better than conjectures made, one would say, in 
default of relevant evidence” (p. 20). (A review of Kirk’s volume 
by the undersigned has been published in C.J., L [1954-55], pp. 
191-2.) 

It is surprising to note the discredit to which the two leading 
Peripatetics have fallen in recent years. Perhaps the pendulum is 
swinging too far and a balance will be reached in the future. At 
least the argument of the present article appears at times too dog- 
matic, without reserving the possibility of other logical explanations. 
The author, for example, asserts emphatically that similarities be- 
tween the interpretations of Theophrastus and Aristotle are not the 
result of agreement on specific historical data and that it is not 
“enough to explain these similarities as being due to the influence on 
Theophrastus of Aristotle’s ‘bias for the abstract and metaphysical 
point of view’” (p. 87). Another instance of failing to consider 
the possibility of other logical explanations is the treatment of the 
question why Theophrastus and Aristotle included Xenophanes 
among the Presocratics. The only reason, according to McDiarmid, 
is hesitancy to omit him because of Plato’s one passing remark 
(Sophist, 242D) that the Eleatic sect began with Xenophanes or 
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earlier (pp. 118-20). Then why did not Plato’s five references con- 
necting Heraclitus with Homer (Theaetetus, 152K, 160D, 179H, 
180C-D; Cratylus, 402B) compel Aristotle and Theophrastus to in- 
clude Homer in the discussion of Heraclitus? The author admits 
that “ Plato’s reason for linking Xenophanes with the Hleatics must 
have been something in the poems that seemed to foreshadow an 
essential feature of the Eleatic doctrine—perhaps such lines as those 
in which Xenophanes says, ‘ God ever abideth in the selfsame place, 
moving not at all, ete.” (p. 119). It seems possible, and even 
probable, that Aristotle and Theophrastus could have had a similar 
reason. Instead of noting such a possibility, however, McDiarmid 
concludes: “ Ultimately, then, Xenophanes, the Eleatic of the doxo- 
graphers, has no apparent basis but a passing remark of Plato” (p. 
120). 

We might draw several implications from the work of McDiarmid. 
Students of Presocratic philosophy should depend primarily on the 
evidence of the fragments edited by Diels-Kranz, relying on the 
doxographical tradition with extreme caution. The use of original 
writings, of which Theophrastus availed himself, is no guarantee 
against bias in interpretation. It is easier to follow the trend set by 
others, as Theophrastus pursued the path of Aristotle, than to forge 
ahead with independent original work. It is also difficult for a 
person who spreads his interests over broad fields to be an indepen- 
dent scholar in each. And, finally, we personally never felt that the 
statements of the Peripatetics were valuable evidence for a political 
interpretation of Plato’s Republic. 

Rosert G. HOERBER. 

WESTMINSTER (Mo.) CoLLEGE. 


C. H. Roperts and KE. G. Turner, eds. Catalogue of the Greek 
and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
Vol. IV: Documents of the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine 
Periods (Nos. 552-717). Manchester, University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 211; 6 pls. 


With the issuance of the fourth volume of the papyri in the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester, publication of one of the 
world’s great collections of papyri has been completed. Beginning 
with Volume I, edited by A. S. Hunt in 1911, the series was con- 
tinued with Volume II, edited by J. de M. Johnson, Victor Martin, 
and A. S. Hunt in 1915, and Volume III, edited by C. H. Roberts in 
1938. The distinguished tradition established by the editors of the 
earlier volumes is maintained in the fourth volume, which is edited 
by two of the leading papyrologists of their generation and dedicated 
to an outstanding master in the field, Sir Harold I. Bell. Many 
difficult palaeographical problems (especially in connection with the 
Archive of Theophanes) have been solved with skill, and the editing 
and the annotating of the documents have been carried out with 
admirable scholarship. Scholars continually take recourse to the 
earlier volumes in the series for their valuable discussions of nu- 
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merous issues of considerable importance in the field of papyrology, 
and it may be said, with confidence, that they will find in the 
fourth volume equally important documents with equally valuable 
discussions. 

The dates and the types of the texts included in the volume are 
shown most conveniently by the headings of the main sections of the 
Catalogue, as follows: I. Miscellaneous Literary Texts (Nos. 552-3) ; 
II. Documents of the Ptolemaic Period (Zenon Archive) (Nos. 554- 
71); III. Documents of the Ptolemaic Period (Nos. 572-93); IV. 
Documents of the Roman Period (Greek) (Nos. 594-607); V. Latin 
Documents (Nos. 608-15); VI. The Archive of Theophanes (Nos. 
616-51); VII. Documents of the Byzantine Period (Nos. 652-62) ; 
VIII. Miscellaneous Minor Documents (Nos. 663-717). The docu- 
ments in section II, from the Zenon Archive, had previously been 
published by C. C. Edgar, “A New Group of Zenon Papyri,” 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XVIII (1934), pp. 110-30— 
reproduced also in S.B., V, 7637-54—and are reprinted in the 
volume reviewed here with only a few necessary changes in Edgar’s 
texts, indicated in square brackets. Likewise, Nos. 583, 589, 599, 607, 
609, and 613 had previously been published elsewhere. 

The following cursory notes will give some indication of the wealth 
of new material in this concluding volume of the Rylands Papyri. 
No. 572 provides new readings for B.G.U., VI, 1214, along with 
information which supplements our knowledge from that document 
as regards the designation of scribes to draw up demotiec contracts 
and their fees. No. 572 also confirms the differentiation between the 
émistaryns and the dpyiepe’s of a temple which was made by Wilcken, 
U.P.Z., 1, pp. 44-5; ef. Wilecken, Grundz., p. 111. No. 574 is a 
fragmentary letter with a reference to the “tax on drugs of the 
Serapeum,” our first reference to such a charge. No. 575 contains 
our first attestation of a supplementary 20 per cent charge (éri- 
meumrov) on the tax on fruit trees. No. 581—part of the same 
document as P. Mil., I, 2, C, D, E, as observed by F. M. Heichelheim 
(see the note to P. Adler G., 7)—provides a probable new meaning 
of xoyAias as a spiral-shaped cranny for nesting pigeons, in a dove- 
cote. But the editors’ illustration of the device—the clay shells 
shaped like chemists’ flasks found in the walls of dovecotes at 
Karanis (A. E. R. Boak and E. E. Peterson, Karanis: Topographi- 
cal and Architectural Report of Excavations During the Seasons 
1924-28 [Ann Arbor, 1931], pp. 24 and 49, and Pl. IV, Fig. 64)— 
is more perplexing than enlightening to this reviewer. Soon after 
the publication of P. Ryl., IV, but apparently too early for her to 
consult No. 581, Mrs. E. M. Husselman discussed these dovecotes in 
an article entitled “The Dovecotes of Karanis,” T.A.P.A., 
LXXXIV (1953), pp. 81-91, especially p. 82. 

In No. 583 there are important chronological implications for the 
year 170 B.C., which have been discussed by E. G. Turner, in his 
preliminary publication of the papyrus, “A Ptolemaic Vineyard 
Lease,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXXI (1948), pp. 
148-61. See also E. Bikerman, in Chronique d’Egypte, XXVII 
(1952), pp. 396-403. Apparently through inadvertence— the state 
of the Greek text being too secure to justify the omission of a 
translation— the rendition of lines 13-19 of No. 586 is missing. No. 
588 has important implications for the technical use of the word 
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Makedoves. The explicit use of the word for debtors also called 
Ilépoat ris érvyovns (lines 8-9) confirms the contention of J. G. Tait 
(“Tépoa ris éxvyovys,’ Archiv, VII [1924], pp. 175-82, especially 
p. 180; ef. F. Zucker, “ époa,” R.-E., XIX, i [1937], cols. 910-26, 
especially cols. 913-24) that the latter designation has no connec- 
tion with race, nationality, or classification of population, but was, 
rather, a legal fiction compelling debtors in contracts to provide 
greater security for the creditor. (Tait’s view is confirmed also by 
H. I. Bell, in his note to P. Merton, 10, 4.) Tait maintained that 
this use of Ilépoat ris émvyovns was started under the Ptolemies. 
No. 588 shows that it was in use in 84 B.C., and not a new practice 
then. The editors of P. Ryl., IV carry the practice back to 105 
B. C. through a new restoration of P. Reinach, 25. 

The editors regard No. 594 (to be dated in 145/6 A. D. or 147/8 
A.D.) as probably a Adyos Anupdtwv apyvpiKov Tesem- 
bling B. G. U., IX, 1894, except for the feature that No. 594 has to 
do with more than one village, whereas the Berlin document records 
the collections from Theadelphia alone. On the basis of No. 594 
they also assay a tentative estimate of the population of Karanis 
and make the following statement: “It is worth noting that at the 
date when this return was made there was only one Jew in Karanis.” 
Both this statement and the attempt to estimate population seem to 
me to rest upon very tenuous grounds, for our knowledge of topar- 
chic collections is limited and we cannot be certain that such collec- 
tions represent complete, rather than partial, collections. More com- 
plete substantiation of my position as regards this matter will be 
found in P. Col., VI (now in press), where I have discussed P. Col., 
1 verso la, a document which is closely related (compiled by the 
same clerk) to B. G. U., IX, 1894. 

The recto of No. 595 was utilized by H. I. Bell in his important 
article entitled “ The Economic Crisis in Egypt under Nero,” in 
J.R.S., XXVIII (1938), pp. 1-8. Three related documents throw 
light on the collection of laographia in the Arsinoite nome at this 
time; one of these is No. 595, the other two are P. Grauz, 2 (= S.B., 
IV, 7462) and P. Cornell, 24. The relationship between No. 595 
and P. Cornell, 24 is especially interesting. In the Cornell papyrus 
a certain Nemesion, whose title is given as Aoyevryns Aaoypadias, drew 
up a list of 44 dopo. dvevpero. Who were in arrears in poll-tax and 
dike-tax payments at Philadelphia in 56 A.D. No. 595 is written 
in the same hand as the Cornell document and, in fact, makes 
possible the reading of Nemesion’s name in line 1 of the latter. In 
No. 595 Nemesion, this time with the title tpaxrwp Aaoypadias, has 
drawn up a list of 105 delinquents in poll-tax and dike-tax payments 
(listed under various headings as dvaxeywpynkdtwv and 
GAAwv dvakeywpnkoTwv .. . €is ayvooupevous TOrovs and 
xrA.) at Philadelphia in 57 A.D. Of the 44 persons named in the 
Cornell papyrus, 34 recur as delinquents in the Rylands document. 

No. 599 employs ra oréypara in the sense of “the various gym- 
nasial classes,” a usage already commented upon by E. G. Turner, 
“The Gerousia of Oxyrhynchus,” Archiv, XII (1937), pp. 179-86, 
especially p. 185. From the original publication of the papyrus in 
that article, No. 599 has been incorporated in S. B., V, as No. 8032. 
An interesting feature of No. 601 of the Rylands collection is the 
red stamp on the verso (see Pl. 4), “ which is possibly an authentica- 
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tion of the document.” No. 607 is a letter worthy of note, written by 
an official who had “inside” knowledge to his subordinate, with 
instructions that the latter spend all the “ Italian silver ” he had on 
hand for goods of any kind. His object was, apparently, to antici- 
pate the rise in prices about to be induced by the depreciation of the 
value of the sestertius, probably the same rise in prices that Diocle- 
tian attempted to control in his famous Edict. See also W. L. 
Westermann, “ Price Controls and Wages,” in The Age of Diocletian: 
A Symposium (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1953), pp. 
25-36, especially pp. 28-9. No. 612, a Latin marriage contract, forms 
part of the same papyrus as P. Mich., VII, 434. 

The Archive of Theophanes (Nos. 616-51), which consists of 
itineraries, accounts, memoranda, private letters, and public docu- 
ments, forms, perhaps, the most important section of a volume which 
contains numerous important documents. The identity of the archive 
as that of Theophanes—a scholasticus serving under the Prefect of 
Egypt, more directly on the staff of Vitalis, the rationalis, who 
appears in P. Vindob. Boswinkel, 14—was established by compari- 
son of No. 623 with P. Lat. Strassb., I (edited by H. Bresslau, in 
Archiv, III [1906], pp. 168-72). Both these papyri were written 
in the same hand and in almost precisely the same wording. On the 
basis of the itineraries, the probable official position of Theophanes, 
the price levels indicated by the accounts, and other features of the 
memoranda, the editors assume a connection between Theophanes’ 
journey and the civil war of 324 A.D. and date most of the papyri 
in the archive between 317 A.D. and 323 A.D. The itineraries 
followed by Theophanes show that he utilized various official man- 
siones and mutationes that are known to us. Starting from Anti- 
nodpolis, he seems to have gone to Babylon by river. Thence he 
went to Alexandria, thence inland again to Nikiu, to Athribis, to the 
“great road” of the Antonine itinerary at Heracleopolis Parva, 
and thence to Pelusium. From Pelusium he travelled to Gaza, to 
Askalon, to Lydda, to Caesarea, and thence through Tyre, Sarepta, 
Sidon, Beyrout, Biblus, Tripolis, and Laodicea to Antioch. Staying 
two months at Antioch, he followed essentially the same route on his 
return to Pelusium and Heliopolis. On these travels his average 
daily journey amounted to thirty-two miles. Daily expenditures 
ranged between 2,000 dr. and 3,000 dr., of which 900 dr. were for 
his slaves, the number of whom is not given. In Syria his diet was 
more varied than in Egypt, figs, apricots, damsons, mulberries, and 
clingstone peaches appearing in the list of foods. The heaviest 
expense was for food and wine, but next came the cost of baths, soap, 
and papyrus. Upon his return to Egypt, he bought gold aurei at 
prices ranging from 7,000 to 30,000 denarii. Also of interest in the 
accounts are the items of clothing and household objects, which are 
indicated by new words, mostly loan-words from Latin. 

On p. 110, the reference to the Cambridge Ancient History should 
be to Volume XII, instead of Volume XI. No. 624 is an interesting 
letter to Theophanes, from his sons, whose purpose seems to have 
been, at the instigation of their teacher, to show their father the 
extent of their accomplishment in the learning of Greek. The letter 
is of importance as evidence of the influence of Greek culture in 
Egypt at this time. On p. 132, note to line 290, the reference 
should be to F. M. Heichelheim, “ Syria,” in Tenney Frank, Eco- 
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nomic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (Baltimore, 1938), instead of 
“TF, M. Heichelheim, Economic History of the Roman Empire, vol. 
IV (Syria)... .” Nos. 640-9, a part of the Archive of Theophanes 
not connected with his journeys, contain domestic accounts relating 
to his estate at Hermopolis. I quote here part of the editors’ com- 
ments concerning these accounts: “ They are domestic accounts and 
memoranda which give an idea of the standard of living of a pros- 
perous member of the haute bourgeoisie of the period. Theophanes’ 
domestic staff is numerous and in some respects his economy antici- 
pates that of the great houses of Byzantine Egypt.” 

No. 652, from the late fourth or the earlier part of the fifth 
century A. D., is a receipt of the Praefectus annonae Alexandriae, 
countersigned by his superior, the Count of the Sacred Consistory 
in Constantinople, and given to the local authorities of Hermopolis, 
attesting receipt of the annona civica; also included is an attestation 
of the subordinates of the prefect. The editors offer the comment 
that this unique document is “...a good example of check and 
counter-check typical of the Byzantine bureaucracy.” No. 653, an 
account of judicial proceedings before a praeses, dated in 321 A. D., 
originally belonged to the archive published by P. Jouguet in 1911, 
in P. Thead. No. 656, a declaration of land for the census of 297 
A.D., has a number of parallels, some very close. Among recently 
published papyri of this sort, mention may be made of P. Strassb., 
152; P. Cairo Boak (= A.E.R. Boak, “Early Byzantine Papyri 
from the Cairo Museum,” Etudes de Papyrologie, II [1934], pp. 
1-22; III [1936], pp. 1-45, especially pp. 1-17, 24-45), 2; 8; 9; 10; 
11; and the re-edition of P. Thead., 54 and 55 by A. E. R. Boak, 
“Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum,” Etudes de Papy- 
rologie, III (1936), pp. 1-45, especially pp. 18-24. Inasmuch as the 
iuratores, witnesses to the survey, are characterized, in line 7, as 
BovAevrat, No. 656 establishes the importance of the local senates in 
Diocletian’s new census regulations. No. 656 also throws light on a 
few of the difficult problems that were left unsolved in Boak’s re- 
edition of P. Thead., 54 and 55. No. 659, a petition to a praeses, 
may have belonged originally to the archiv published by P. Jouguet, 
in P. Thead. In the Indices, p. 203, xapoiSiov is cited as occurring 
in No. 627, line 89, where one finds, rather, kapmi[o]a. Presumably, 
the latter is a late revision which escaped the authors in the compila- 
tion of the Indices. 

Joun Day. 

BaRNARD COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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GIOVANNI Forni. Il reclutamento delle legioni da Augusto a Dio- 
eleziano. Milano-Roma, Fratelli Bocea Editori, 1953. Pp. 244. 
2000 lire. (Pubblicazioni della Facolta di Filosofia e Lettere della 
Universita di Pavia, 5.) 


Any reasonably competent study of this subject would have been 
welcome, and Forni, a student of Passerini and Fraccaro, has pre- 
sented us with a really excellent and valuable monograph. Since 
Mommsen’s famous “ Conscriptionsordnung” in 1884, there have 
been many important discussions of various aspects of legionary 
recruitment and useful, though incomplete or limited, collections of 
the evidence. But Forni has undertaken a systematic survey of all 
the questions involved and the examination and tabulation of all the 
available data. As one would expect, his main interest, beyond the 
assembly of the evidence, is the connection between the recruitment 
of the legions and the general social history of the Empire. 

The book consists of two parts: nine chapters in which problems 
are discussed in a more or less logical sequence and three long ap- 
pendices in which the evidence, almost entirely epigraphical, is 
presented in a series of tables. Forni begins with brief treatments 
of the legal aspect and the machinery of the levy and with a longer 
discussion of pay and conditions of service. Ch. IV is an analysis of 
the sources for the patria of legionaries. After this introductory 
material, Forni takes up in the next three chapters the provincializa- 
tion of the legions in the first century and the supposed exclusion of 
Italians under Vespasian, the areas of recruitment from Augustus to 
Trajan, and territorial and local recruitment from Hadrian to 
Diocletian. He concludes his survey with chapters on the juridical 
and social status of legionaries. In many respects, however, the 
essential results and main contribution of his study are found in 
the three appendices, which come to over a hundred pages. Ap- 
pendix A consists of four tables: ages of legionaries on enlistment, 
length of service in various periods, domicile of veterans, and 
eareers of legionaries. Appendix B summarizes the origines of 
legionaries arranged geographically within each of four periods: 
Augustus to Caligula, Claudius and Nero, Vespasian to Trajan, and 
Hadrian to the end of the third century. Finally, Appendix C pre- 
sents the same data, in the same geographical and chronological ar- 
rangement, for each legion. There is a short index, along with a list 
of passages and documents discussed. 

It would take far too much space to summarize and discuss all the 
conclusions reached, but some of the more important may be stated 
as follows. Forni emphasizes the gradual, evolutionary character of 
changes in legionary recruitment. Under Augustus the great majority 
of legionaries were Italian. By the time of Claudius and Nero about 
half were still drawn from Italy; under the Flavians and Trajan 
approximately a fourth or a fifth were. After Hadrian relatively 
few Italians served in the legions. Forni’s figures for Italians and 
provinecials are: Augustus to Caligula, 207 and 128; Claudius and 
Nero, 117 and 123; Flavians to Trajan, 44/73 and 215/268; Hadrian 
to the end of the third century, 17+ and 1866+. A similar decline 
in the number of recruits from Baetica and especially Gallia Narbo- 
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nensis begins as early as the Flavian period. In the first century, 
as Mommsen had suggested, the Greek and Latin halves of the 
Empire were treated as distinct recruiting areas, furnishing men 
for units stationed within their limits. From Hadrian on regional 
and then more strictly local recruitment gradually becomes the rule. 
Forni rejects the theory of Mommsen and Rostovtzeff that Vespasian 
excluded Italians from the legions, and also stresses the fact that 
local recruiting began long before Hadrian. Incidentally, the quali- 
fying statements of Mommsen and Rostovtzeff are not always noticed 
as they should be in this book and elsewhere. 

Probably few will quarrel with the author’s main conclusions, 
which for the most part are quite reasonably not unlike those of 
other scholars, but some points deserve comment. Forni compares 
Tac., Ann., IV, 4, 2 and Vell. Patere., II, 130, 2 and concludes that 
between A. D. 23 and 30 Tiberius had turned to the provinces to find 
suitable recruits for the legions (p. 52). But Paterculus’ loyal and 
politic enthusiasm is perhaps better evidence that there had been a 
problem than that it was solved or that the solution was found pre- 
cisely in these years (quanta cum quiete hominum rem perpetui 
praecipuique timoris, supplementum, sine trepidatione dilectus 
providet!). 

Again, in my opinion Forni takes an unduly dark view of legionary 
pay and conditions of service (Chs. III, V, VIII). The pay, he 
believes, at best was enough for bare subsistence. This was an im- 
portant factor in deterring all but the most desperate and poverty- 
stricken Italians from legionary service. A better class in the 
provinces was willing to enter the army, but Forni is inclined to 
explain any evidence that some legionaries and veterans possessed 
even modest wealth by assuming that they had private means or 
acquired property after discharge (pp. 125-6). He was evidently 
unable to use P. A. Brunt’s paper on military pay and superannua- 
tion in Papers Brit. Sch. Rome, XVIII (1950), pp. 50-71 or V. 
Arangio-Ruiz, “ Chirografi di soldati,” Studi in onore di Siro Solazzi 
(Naples, 1949), pp. 251-63. The collection and study of the scattered 
evidence for the financial affairs and status of soldiers might be re- 
warding. The question is obscure, but it seems probable to me 
that legionaries were better off financially than many or most 
peasants and artisans and that ordinarily they accumulated some 
savings during their service. The repeated rulings on the testamentum 
militis and related matters and on the claims of illegitimate children 
of soldiers show that a certain number were not paupers. Recently 
published texts referring to soldiers’ estates include P. Mich., 435 
and 440 (see A.J. P., LXXI [1950], pp. 433, 435) and P. Mich., 
514. 

As regards the appendices, the first question is whether the col- 
lection of evidence is reasonably complete and accurate. Only ex- 
tended use will determine the matter but casual testing confirms 
one’s confidence. It is to be expected of course that students of 
particular areas or units will be able to make additions. For ex- 
ample, to the four legionaries from Britain given by Forni (p. 192), 
two others may be added; see E. Birley, Roman Britain and the 
Roman Army (Kendal, 1953), p. 76, n. 40 = Arch. Aeliana, 4th 
ser., XII (1935), p. 214, n. 39. Again, Forni’s lists of Noricans 
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serving in Britain can be expanded; cf. that of Birley, Festschrift 
fiir Rudolf Egger (Klagenfurt, 1952), pp. 176-85. Most of the 
additions, however, though very probable are not absolutely certain, 
and Forni in general is quite properly conservative and cautious. 

Many will regard the author’s chronological arrangement of his 
data as the major weakness of the book. Three of his four periods 
fall in the time from Augustus to Trajan, and all the evidence from 
Hadrian to Diocletian is lumped together. Doubtless there were 
reasons for doing this; some inscriptions could not easily have been 
dated closely enough to be assigned to shorter perods. But the 
result is that the appendices and much of the discussion of social 
status and the like are of limited value in determining whether there 
was any significant change in the composition of legions from the 
early second to the late third century, one of the most important 
questions with which a study of this kind might deal. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than mention the uneven dis- 
tribution of evidence, of which Forni is fully aware. For example, 
of the 1866+ provincial legionaries from Hadrian to Diocletian over 
1150 are from North Africa, nearly all of them serving in the III 
Augusta. In the same period the origin of only one soldier can be 
determined in each of several other legions. Except for Egypt the 
evidence is especially meagre for the Kast. 

Forni shows an admirably wide knowledge of bibliography. Of 
publications appearing since his book went to the press, perhaps 
three may be mentioned as especially relevant: P. Mich., VIII, which 
contains many letters of soldiers and veterans and provides much 
valuable information about their background and their activities in 
service; J. H. Oliver’s important edition of Aristides’ Roman Oration 
in Trans. Amer. Philosoph. Soc., XLIII, 4 (1953); and volume two 
of Altheim’s Niedergang der alten Welt (Frankfurt, 1952), which 
deals largely with the army in the third century and which, among 
other things, makes Forni’s caution the more impressive. 

Few of the printer’s errors which I have noticed will be confusing. 
A. Stein is credited with E. Stein’s Beamten u. Truppenkérper (p. 
86, n. 1). The citation from Kraft on p. 200, n. 2 should read p. 
154. A book which will be used as much as this deserves paper of 
better quality. 

In conclusion, this is a laborious work done with great care and 
good judgment, which will be long and gratefully used by many 
students of the Roman Empire. 

J. F. 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 
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Eric Birtey. Roman Britain and the Roman Army. Collected 
Papers. Kendal; Titus Wilson and Son, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xi + 
196. 15s. 


This little book, as the subtitle indicates, is a collection of sixteen 
papers written between 1935 and 1952. The unifying elements in 
them are two: they all deal in ona way or another with the Roman 
army, and they are all demonstrations of method in what the preface 
describes as “the borderland of Roman history, archaeology and, 
above all, prosopography.” 

The first four papers have an additional unity in tracing successive 
steps in the Roman conquest of Britain. The first argues that Nero’s 
appointment of Quintus Veranius to the governorship of Britain 
means that Nero had decided to complete the subjugation of Britain 
by conquering Wales. The second, on Agricola and his predecessors, 
shows that Agricola’s sole achievement in Britain was the battle of 
Mons Graupius, for which the way had been prepared by the ex- 
plorations and conquests of others. The third takes up the period 
after Agricola, and in particular the date and causes of the dis- 
appearance of the Ninth Legion. Birley’s view is that it was not 
destroyed about A. D. 118 in an uprising of northern Britons, but 
probably disappeared a decade later, perhaps after being transferred 
to the East to cope with the Jewish uprisings or perhaps in renewed 
fighting along the northern border. 

The question of this frontier, particularly in connection with the 
Brigantes, is dealt with at length in the fourth paper, one of the 
best in the collection. The starting-point is Pausanias’ statement 
(VIII, 43) that Antoninus Pius “ took away from the Brigantes in 
Britain the greater part of their territory.” From this the reader is 
led through a discussion of the sources and dates of Claudius Ptole- 
maeus, since his geography helps to fix the boundaries of the 
Brigantian territory, then through the relations of the Romans with 
the Brigantes under Hadrian, then earlier, in A. D. 51 in the gov- 
ernorship of Didius Gallus, in A. D. 69, and especially under Petillius 
Cerialis (A. D. 71-74), to the conclusion that Antoninus Pius’ sole 
acclamation as imperator was for a victory which was won by Lollius 
Urbieus in A.D. 142 over a “free Brigantian’” movement and 
resulted in the abandonment of Hadrian’s Wall and the annexation 
of all the territory up to the new wall on the line from Forth to 
Clyde. This paper is a first-rate example of what can be done by 
combining exact and detailed knowledge of literary, archaeological, 
epigraphic, geographical, and numismatic data under the guidance 
of a creative imagination. Whether all readers will agree with the 
author’s suggested identification of the marble head found near 
Hawkshaw (the author cites a description by James Curle in Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scot., LX VI [1932], pp. 277-397) as a portrait of Lollius 
Urbicus is another matter. There seem to be stylistic difficulties with 
the dating; but the proposal is not offered as certain. On the 
contrary, the author hopes that “ before long a happy chance (if not 
a methodical search) ” will provide more evidence to solve the prob- 
lem; and this continual posing of new problems, with suggestions 
for solving them, is one of Birley’s most useful contributions. The 
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book teems with possible topics for dissertations or even more ad- 
vanced research. 

Other specially important papers are the tenth, on the origins of 
legionary centurions, and the thirteenth and fourteenth on the 
equestrian officers of the Roman army and their origins. In the 
tenth and fourteenth the author effectively demolishes Domaszewski’s 
twin notions that before Septimius Severus legionary centurions, 
especially of the higher ranks, were almost all Italians and former 
members of the praetorian guard, while conversely Severus and later 
emperors excluded Italians and other westerners from the equestrian 
military service, allowing it to be filled with Asiaties, Africans, and 
Illyrians. At the same time he emphasizes the need for really com- 
prehensive studies of the actual origins of the officers of the Roman 
army below the senatorial rank. 

These officers are classified in the thirteenth paper as “ (a) 
senatorial generals or generals-to-be, (b) equestrian staff officers 
and battalion commanders, and (c) centurions, [the army’s] company 
commanders and junior staff officers”; and the paper undertakes a 
new examination of the standard view that the equestrian officers 
were mostly callow youngsters, innocent of all military experience, 
going through the motions of military service merely as a prerequi- 
site for the civil career they had chosen. 

What Birley actually finds is that the equestrian officers fall into 
three distinct age groups. Some were in fact appointed at about 
twenty and may have been sons of centurions or primipilares; but 
the majority seem to have entered the service in their thirties after 
rising to the rank of duovir in the administration of their native 
municipia. A few began at an even more advanced age; some had 
come up through the ranks of the legions and attained equestrian 
status only in their fifties. All but a very few of these officers were 
consequently men of some maturity and experience in affairs at the 
outset; and their successive appointments as praefectus cohortis, 
tribunus angusticlavius, and praefectus equitum averaged three or 
four years each; so that those who went on to procuratorships and 
higher posts in the civil administration of the empire had been 
thoroughly tested and trained. In particular, Birley emphasizes (pp. 
138-9 and 143-9) the judicial and administrative nature of the 
duties of a tribunus angusticlavis, of whom he says that he “ was not 
merely a staff officer to the senatorial legate of the legion; he still 
remained, in a sense, the magistrate seeing that the other ranks were 
fairly treated, as Roman citizens should be.” In addition, he cites 
in detail evidence that equestrian officers had a considerable role in 
the civil administration of the provinees. 

There is also a neat sketch (pp. 141-3) of the system of reports 
and recommendations concerning these officers which accumulated in 
the office of the emperor’s ab epistulis; and stress is laid (pp. 145 
and 153) on the fact that “equestrian officers were technically 
civilians ” except when they held specific commissions and for that 
reason could readily be dismissed from the service. 

Comments on details might well be endless, since all these papers 
are made up of details organized and interpreted in masterly fashion; 
but a few specific points may be made, beginning with the paper just 
described. On p. 136 there are two misprints: the reference for P. 
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Furius Rusticus should be J. L. S., 2762 instead of 2760, and Ti. 
Julius Latinus (J. LZ. S., 1847) was thirty-seven, not forty-seven years 
old. On pp. 144-5 and 146 the general references to the “ rich haul 
of papyri from Egypt and, more recently, from Syria” and “ an in- 
scription from Gerasa” are appropriate for a lecture but un- 
satisfactory from the point of view of the reader who wants to follow 
them up. (The reviewer hopes soon to supply not merely the 
“yeasoned selection of Roman military documents” called for in 
note 23 on p. 144, but a corpus, with commentary, of all Roman 
military papyri, including those from Dura-Europos.) Similarly, 
the references to Mommsen’s pridianum, which on p. 137 appears as 
“ E(phemeris) E(pigraphica) VII, art. xlix,” might well have been 
brought up to date. This papyrus has been republished as B. G. U., 
696 and in Palaeographical Society Facsimiles, ser. II, vol. II, no. 
165, and Mommsen’s commentary in a slightly revised form in his 
Gesammelte Schriften, VIII, pp. 553-6; the reviewer has published 
a revised text and new commentary in A.J.P., LXIII (1942), pp. 
61-71; and most recently J. F. Gilliam in A.J. P., LX XIII (1952), 
pp. 75-8, has produced a better interpretation of ex pagano in col. 
i, 20. On p. 145, too much is made of the formula vale frater karis- 
sime; it is as conventional as “ Dear Sir” or “ Very trulv yours.” 
Pages 172-3 will have a special interest for admirers of Cicero’s Pro 
Cluentio. The fact mentioned on p. 175 that no Roman army units 
in Britain bore the title Antoniniana in A.D. 213 has a parallel in 
the data from the great rosters of the coh. Palmyrenorum at Dura. 
These show a dozen or so men who enlisted in A. D. 207, 208, 209, 
and 210, twice that number for A. D. 207 and 212, a great increase 
to 119 in A. D. 214, 40 in 215, and 129 in 216, but none at all for 
211 or 213. 

Obviously, the years between Septimius Severus’ death in 211 and 
Caracalla’s Parthian expedition in 214 were even more seriously dis- 
turbed and critical than had previously been guessed. The reviewer 
of course welcomes the brilliant deduction on pp. 128-9 concerning 
the ditference in meaning between centuria with the centurion’s name 
in the genitive (e.g. centuria Secundini) and the instances where 
the centurion’s name is given an adjectival form (e.g. centuria 
Sanctiana). The difference, in Birley’s words, is that the “ adjectival 
form is used of a former commander—and, in normal circumstances, 
will only have been used for as long as a new commander remained 
to be appointed.” The evidence of the Dura papyri (T. A. P.A.. 
LXXXIV [1953], pp. 213-15) confirms Birley’s interpretation com- 
pletely. But all of the foregoing is merely a sampling of an 
imaginative and exciting book. 

Rosert QO. FINK. 
KENYON COLLEGE. 
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A. W. Gomme. The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1954. 
Pp. viii + 190. $3.75. (Sather Classical Lectures, XXVII.) 


“T should perhaps explain that, in the title, the words ‘ Poetry and 
History’ form one concept; I am talking of Greek poetry when it 
concerns itself with a historical subject, and of history when, or if, 
it is written in a ‘ poetic’ manner” (p. v). 

Gomme commences with Aristotle’s famous distinctions between 
poetry and history: poetry, which deals with the universal, is some- 
thing more philosophic and of graver import than history, which 
deals only with the particular; the poet, composing generically, tells 
what would happen, the historian reports what happened, what so 
and so did or what happened to him. 

After two lectures (little change has been made in the transition 
to print) on Homer, Gomme devotes Chapter III to “ Some Problems 
in Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,’ ” in which, with the aid of an Appendix and 
frequent reference to the text, he undertakes to clear away certain 
contusions about Aristotle’s attitude to poetry and to art. He passes 
on to “ Herodotos” and “ Herodotos and Aeschylus”; Thucydides 
gives his name to Chapters VI and VII; Chapter VIII is headed 
“The Fourth Century—Concelusion.” Supplementary material in- 
cludes a brief “ Preface,” a “ Bibliography of Short Titles ” (p. viii), 
an “Index of Ancient Authors Cited,” and a frugally constructed 
“General Index ” (chiefly of authors quoted). 

Although Gomme sets out to prove how misleading are Aristotle’s 
distinctions and how often the critics err in their judgements of 
history and poetry, he by no means confines himself narrowly to this 
aim. Rather, he uses Aristotle’s remarks “as a stimulus in the 
examination of the ways of Greek poet and historian in dealing with 
historical themes ” (p. 95). As a result, we have precisely the kind 
of book we should ask for from Gomme, one that allows him to 
express freely his views on poetry and (especially) historiography. 

The volume is full of good sense, acute observations, and inter- 
esting comparisons. The study of Homer’s use of his material 
(which to him was historical), for example, is brightened by illus- 
trations from Shakespeare’s way with his (Holinshed’s and other 
chronicles). 

Herodoios, Gomme shows, elaborates Homer’s method; his narra- 
tive is generalized, he writes in the poetic manner. The treatment of 
Herodotos and Aeschylus, naturally, derives from the Persai; essen- 
tially, however, the chapter continues the study of Herodotos. On 
p. 102 Gomme states well a recurring theme, one that needs to be 
repeated again and again to students (and others, unfortunately) 
of our own day: “Nor should we treat Herodotos like a child and 
say that we must not apply twentieth-century standards to his work. 
... But we can... demand from him honesty, intelligence, and dili- 
gence, which are not the prerogatives of our own age alone. ... What 
else can we do but judge by our own standards? The sense of value 
is part of history, and ‘the unfailing vitality’ of the great writers 
that we talk about implies that the standard must be a living one.” 

No man today, I imagine, surpasses (or equals?) Gomme in 
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knowledge and understanding of Thucydides. The two chapters here 
emphasise this and demonstrate how comprehensively Gomme looks 
at his authors. It is all of the first importance; my own judgement 
of its quality is reflected by the fact that I select a few passages, 
almost at random, without comment of my own. Thucydides, the 
“ scientific” historian, is no less the artist than Herodotos. He 
achieves his artistry by letting his story speak for itself (i.e., he 
tells what happened; but he prepares us for what is to come). From 
Thucydides’ record the reader draws conclusions; Thucydides, with- 
out formulating them, nevertheless thinks about general laws. As 
an artist he did his work in the right order (first he co!lected the 
evidence, then he wrote the story), not, like so many moderns, put- 
ting what should be read first into footnotes or even appendices. 
And the dramatic character of the History is implicit in the events 
themselves. As for his passion for the truth (on which Gomme in- 
sists in the writer of history), “is that the passion of the scientist, 
that he must observe and state the truth, or of the artist, that his 
work should be well-proportioned? I do not believe that in a 
historian these two things can be separated” (p. 162). Cf. p. 142: 
“ All that we are entitled to ask of the historian is that he be in- 
telligent, that is, that he be not a ninny about his own age and its 
predilections, that he work hard to find all the evidence there is, and 
that he have a regard for the truth. Only, that cannot but be, in the 
end, the truth as he sees it. We also ask that he be able to write.” 

For the fourth century, as Gomme points out, we have no historian 
of the first rank. The last chapter, consequently, becomes rather an 
epilogue to the experience of Greece and an estimate of the achieve- 
ment of the Greeks. Inevitably, Gomme returns finally to the major 
historians and his major thesis (p. 181): “But Herodotos and 
Thucydides are not dead. This is after all what we mean by saying 
a work is a classic, that it does not belong only to its own time and 
place; and in this sense Herodotos’ and Thucydides’ Histories are 
as ‘philosophical’ as Homer’s epic or the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophokles.” 

Mechanically, this book has few flaws. The punctuation needs 
adjustment on pp. 10 (note 14), 14 (note 17), and 22; a hyphen has 
played truant on p. 162; p. 79 carries a bad accent. 

The Sather Classical Lectures rank with the best of our time and 
A. W. Gomme, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, 
occupies a position of the highest distinction among classical 
scholars. It is fitting that such a Lectureship should seek such a 
scholar; and how extraordinarily fruitful the collaboration has 
proved to be! 

Matcotm F. McGreaor. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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Anna SapurskKa. Inscriptions latines & monuments funéraires 
romains au Musée National de Varsovie. Varsovie [Warsaw], 
1953. Pp. 137; 46 pls. Zl. 28.50. (Auctarium Maeandreum, 


IV.) 


Except for the few Polish words on the back of the title page and 
the price stamped on the back cover, this book is entirely in French. 
It contains a description of the fifty-five Latin-inscribed monuments 
now in the possession of the Department of Antiquities of the 
National Museum of Warsaw, together with a preface, bibliography, 
chapter on “generalities” (method and plan, ete.), a “ general 
index,” an index of the principal names of persons, 68 photographs 
illustrating all the monuments, a list of the plates, and a concordance 
of these with the text. 

Two of the inscriptions are votive, one honorific, fifty-two sepul- 
chral. All the monuments are stated as being of marble except two 
funerary altars (one each of limestone and travertine) and two 
sepulchral tablets of limestone. The collection is from several 
sources. Thirty-nine pieces came in 1947 from the Ecole Supérieure 
(Lyceum Hosianum) of Braniewo (Braunsberg, East Prussia), five 
from the Pace Collection (“restored to Poland after the Treaty of 
Riga,” 1921), three in 1945 from the chateau Potocki at Jablonna, 
six in 1948 from Lubniewica (near Lubusza, district of Sulecin), 
one in 1938 from Prince Emanuel Buthak, and one is on loan trom 
the Institute of Classical Archaeology of the University of Warsaw. 

Unfortunately, there are no extant records of their provenience 
except for the nine already published in C.J. LZ. and another pre- 
viously published. These ten are: C.JI.L., VI (Rome), 3318, 
9644, 10917, 24701, 33420, 33738, 35454; X, 5447 (via Latina, outside 
Aquinum) ; XIII, 7733 (Ems, near Koblenz); Huelsen, Rém. Mitt., 
XIX (1904), p. 153 and Greifenhagen, Arch. Anz., XLVIII (1933), 
pp. 443 f., with fig. 24 (said to have come from Macerata in Pice- 
num). Another of them was also published by Greifenhagen (op. 
cit., pp. 451 f., fig. 30), but without indication of source. 

Of the 46 texts not published in C.J. L., none seem to be very 
important historically, but five may be mentioned as the most sig- 
nificant: three epitaphs—no. 27, of a sailor, L. Deccius Gemellus, 
miles classis pr. Misenensis centuria Sextiani; no. 37, of an eques 
singularis, M. Aurelius Villanus; no. 40, in Latin and Greek, of an 
imperial freedman, M. Iulius Aug. |. Sistus (the emperor is Philip 
or his son, 244-249); no. 51, a fragmentary dedication to Hadrian 
(nothing left except part of his name and titles) ; and no. 53 (pub- 
lished by Huelsen and Greifenhagen, locc. citt.), a votive relief in 
honor of Mithras. Nos. 45-50 are evidently Christian. 

The chief value of this publication seems to lie in the painstaking, 
detailed description of the monuments and the photographs of them 
all. The author thus adds useful information to supplement C. I. L.’s 
texts, though for the eleven inscriptions that she has in common with 
C.I.L., Huelsen, or Greifenhagen her text is less accurate—judging 
from her own and Greifenhagen’s photos—in four or five cases, more 
accurate in three or four, and about equally accurate in two or three. 
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Those for which she is better than C.J.L. are C.I.L., V1, 9644 
(Sadurska, no. 10), 24701 (no. 15), and X, 5447 (no. 1). 

Her method is to give details of material, dimensions, letter heights 
(for only 24 inscriptions does she state any variation), provenience, 
and present state of preservation; then a detailed description of 
the whole monument, especially of its decoration; then the text of the 
inscription, a restoration of this when fragmentary to the extent 
possible, a transcription and translation, notes on the text, and a 
conclusion on the date. 

There are some weaknesses in both method and manner. The texts 
are not detailed or accurate enough; there is no attempt to arrange 
them as inscribed, not even as to left margin, no punctuation, no 
indication of damaged or doubtful letters, of tall letters, ligatures, 
etc., though the notes often mention some of these points; some of 
the readings are proved incorrect when checked against the photos, 
and these are generally not very good, often not good enough to 
check the texts in all particulars (they seem to be photos of the 
stones themselves, not of copies). 

But the worst fault I judge to be the assurance with which the 
author dates all the monuments. This she does by studying either 
the artistic features (sculptured decoration, iconography, ete.) or the 
inscriptions, or both. For the former she uses comparable mate- 
rial in Altmann, Bernoulli, Collignon, Hekler, and a few recent 
works (Lehmann-Hartleben, Rodenwaldt, Robert West). Here I am 
not competent to follow, but from my own slight experience and 
what I have gathered from colleagues in classical archaeology I am 
very skeptical. I do not believe, for example, that Altmann’s 
Rémische Grabaltére can safely be used to date any such piece; for 
one thing, neither his descriptions nor his photographs are adequate, 
though he himself may well have had the necessary knowledge and 
judgment for dating satisfactorily. As for the inscriptions, only 
one—the dedication to Hadrian mentioned above—is datable by its 
contents, though a half-dozen others furnish a terminus post quem. 
For the first ten monuments here described, for example, the widest 
dating given by the author (given, not suggested, except once by 
pourrait étre) is “ Augustan,” “ Flavian,” or “second half of first 
century,” the other datings being such as “beginning of second 
century,” “A.D. 50-70,” or “second decade of second century,” 
although there are only two possible dating points among all ten 
inscriptions—the names Flavia Saturnina (twice) and Ti. Claudius 
Aug. 1. Scapula—, neither of which is more than a terminus post 
quem and only the latter certainly such (whether the Aug. is Claudius 
or Nero). 

One example will illustrate the author’s usual method in dating 
inscriptions. Of no. 2 she writes, “ Les caractéres sont soignés, trés 
larges, caractéristiques de la premiére moitié du I s. de n. e.” (which 
I am afraid is worthless) and “comme 1’i long ne parait qu’excep- 
tionellement sous Claude . . .” (which is based on J. Christiansen’s 
reporting [De apicibus et 7 longis inscriptionum latinarum (1889), 
p. 29] “ Haud scio an casu factum sit, ut imperatoris Claudii.. . 
aetate I longa semel tantum . . inveniatur,” but the context makes 
clear that he was speaking only of the Arval records extant from 
the Claudian period; in fact, C.Z.L., VI, 1 [which Christiansen 
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used] prints six tall I’s, besides one tall numeral I, among the 
Claudian Arval fragments, VI, 4, 2 [1902] adds another, and out of 
nineteen or twenty Claudian stones in my own collection of squeezes 
and photographs ten show one or more tall I’s). 

The way in which both decoration and inscription are made to 
serve for dating may be exemplified by no. 3: “L’emploi du foret 
[drill] pour les fouilles d’acanthe qui ornent les coussinets [the 
cushion-like ends of the pediment of the funerary altar, forming the 
top of the left and right sides], ainsi que le gentilice Flavia que l’on 
trouve évidemment aussi 4 d’autres époques, mais qui est le plus 
populaire sous les Flaviens nous permettent de placer notre monu- 
ment sous cette dynastie,” although no evidence or argument is cited 
in support of thus dating the use of the drill. 

With respect finally to no. 54, which the author suspects as of 
doubtful antiquity on both stylistic and epigraphical grounds, neither 
doubt seems justified and the inscription at least looks perfectly 
authentic. The epigraphical argument appears without value: the 
fact that the name Heunois is not found in any index of C.I.L. [it 
appears twice in the correct form, Eunois, in C. I. L., II and IX], the 
great rarity of the name Plancius, and the use of idemque and 
eiusdem instead of idem, eius, in violation of “ the extremely laconic 
character of Latin inscriptions of the good period, to which the 
perfect form of the letters would assign ” this one. 

Nevertheless, and despite the above criticisms, this is a welcome 
publication. Neither the inscriptions nor their monuments appear to 
be of any great significance, but it is important that they should be 
published, especially since they are now rather inaccessible. The 
author states that “other (uninseribed) funerary monuments in the 
National Museum (of Warsaw), such as sarcophagi, urns, fragments, 
ete., will form part of a special study.” 

ARTHUR E. Gorpon. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Cart W. BiEeGEeN, JoHN L. Caskey, Marion Rawson. Troy, Vol. 
III: The Sixth Settlement. Part I, Text: pp. xxix + 418; 
Part II, Plates: pp. xxxv; 512 figs. (including 68 plans, sec- 
tions, and reconstructions). Princeton, Princeton University 
Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1953. $36.00. 


The importance of the Sixth City at Troy as compared with its 
predecessors is clearly illustrated by Troy III, a publication devoted 
entirely to this city, whereas the five earlier settlements were pre- 
sented in the first. two volumes. The scheme of publication is that 
used in the earlier volumes, previously reviewed in this Journal 
(LXXIV, pp. 86-91, 442-444) ; the fullness and excellence of pre- 
sentation and illustration to which readers have become accustomed 
in the previous reports are here continued. The emphasis, however, 
is somewhat different from that in the earlier volumes, especially 
Volume II, for in the Sixth City the monumental architecture is the 
overwhelmingly important feature and therefore in this volume the 
description and discussion of the architecture is the dominant 
element. 
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Troy VI was a settlement of some six hundred years’ duration, 
clearly cut off from its predecessor by the arrival of a new stock and 
a new culture, from its successor by a violent earthquake which laid 
the city low but did not destroy its culture, which lived on in VII. 
Over six meters of accumulated debris and as many as eight levels 
represent this long history, which the excavators have divided and 
treated in three sub-periods. In all of them Troy was always a royal 
stronghold, a great fortified citadel dominated by a palace at the top 
and with a number of large houses on terraces, the seat of a strong 
and prosperous royal power. Of this city only the outer ring—the 
massive fortification walls and the two lowest terraces of houses— 
escaped the levelling operations for the large temple terrace; much 
of it, however, had been badly cut up by the builders of Troy VII, 
VIII, and IX. Wide swaths were cut out of this area by some of 
Schliemann’s deep trenches; what remained was dug wholly or in 
part by Dorpfeld, yet the Cincinnati Expedition has been able to 
add three large and impressive buildings to those already known 
and to throw new light on the monumental walls and buildings of 
Troy VI. 

That the Sixth Settlement was a fortified stronghold already in its 
early phase is shown by segments of the walls which have now been 
uncovered. The newly discovered House 630, as well as other house 
walls, emphasizes the break with the architecture of Troy V; that of 
VI is much more monumental. Gray Minyan ware becomes the 
characteristic pottery from the start and remains predominant 
throughout VI; the few survivals of pottery from V soon fade out, 
imported matt-painted ware appears already in early VI, increases 
in the middle phase, when it is accompanied by Mycenaean ware, 
which steadily increases until it becomes a considerable import and a 
strong influence on local pottery in late VI. In middle VI the re- 
placement of the old fortification wall of the early phase by a larger 
wali was begun. Built in sections through the middle and late phases, 
this was never quite finished. The study of this fortification wall, the 
fixing of the sequence in which it was built, the discovery of the north- 
west section, the establishment of the northern line of the cireuit, 
constitute one of the most important accomplishments of the Cincin- 
nati Expedition. The effort that was made to clear the wall of debris 
and to open large sections to view should be greatly appreciated by 
visitors to the site. 

The houses just Inside the wall in the southeastern part of the 
citadel have been carefully studied, and to Dorpfeld’s list have been 
added the Pillar House, just inside the south gate, as well as the 
Anta House outside it. The former has allowed the establishment of 
a new type of plan, a large central room with a smaller room at one 
end and, in this case, three alcoves at the other end of a long 
rectangular plan. Two great pillars on the long axis of the central 
room helped support the roof, if not even an upper storey. Con- 
jectural reconstructions of a flat-roofed, one- or two-storey structure 
are given. The same type is recognized again in Dorpfeld’s House 
VI G, now further investigated, as were also the simple rectangular 
structures VI E and VI F. Three rows of internal supports appear 
in VI F and several possible schemes of reconstruction are offered 
for this building, all assuming either a single flat roof or a broken 
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flat roof with clerestory, and most having an upper storey. Dorp- 
feld’s Houses VI A, VI B, and VI C were not investigated further, 
but in a general statement with regard to them, on p. 6 and repeated 
on p. 261, the authors wonder if a “ true megaron ” or “ the megaron, 
in the strictest sense of the term, really existed in the Sixth Settle- 
ment at all.” This doubt seems to rest on the possibility that these 
three houses might have had lateral entrances in the main room, such 
as were found in the Pillar House, VI F, and VI G. If such door- 
ways existed, and they are by no means established, they would 
certainly seem to have been, in all three cases, auxiliary to the main 
entrance from the portico at one end, for a review of Dérpfeld’s 
publication of them can leave no doubt that each house consisted of 
a portico in antis with a large room behind; only in the case of VI B 
is there any question as to the size of this room or the possibility of 
a second chamber behind. All are long rectangular, isolated struc- 
tures, the rooms aligned in length and with a portico at one end; 
these are certainly the essential features of a megaron. It would be 
strange if these houses did not have gabled roofs as we have argued 
in our review of Troy I (A.J. P., LX XIV [1953], pp. 87-8), and for 
the same reasons they might be expected on the other buildings as 
well. In all cases, however, the authors have assumed, without 
stating the reason for their preference, that all the buildings at Troy 
from the beginning through the Sixth Settlement have had flat roofs. 
This seems highly unlikely. 

A most interesting and important discovery was the finding of one 
of the cemeteries of the last phase of Troy VI, for it is a cemetery 
of cinerary urns, establishing unequivocally the practice of cremation 
at Troy towards the end of the fourteenth century B.C. It is even 
possible that a crematory has been found not far from the cemetery. 
Whether the practice was characteristic of the people who founded 
Troy VI, or was a late acquisition just before the end of the period, 
could not be established. But that these people were closely con- 
nected with the parallel movement which invaded Greece and put an 
end to its Early Helladie culture is clearly shown. Yet the develop- 
ment on either side of the Aegean was different, despite continued 
commercial contacts throughout the period of Troy VI. The ex- 
eavators are careful to point out that despite these contacts, quite 
strong in the Mycenaean period, Troy never became a Mycenaean 
citadel and differed in cults and culture. What then were the in- 
fluences that worked differently on this branch of the migration? It 
is stated that from the beginning Troy VI looked westward in its 
foreign relations, that there is no clear import from the east, no 
recognizable Hittite artifact at Troy. In looking too closely at 
details, have not the excavators perhaps missed the much larger 
features of Anatolian fortified towns which seem to characterize 
Troy VI and distinguish it from its Greek cousins? It is beginning 
to seem likely that Mycenaean civilization itself, and especially 
Mycenaean architecture, owed much to the Hittite world, and its 
influence seems to have come much earlier to Troy than to the 
western side of the Aegean. 

SauL S. WEINBERG. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
ATHENS, GREECE. 
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